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Farm epartment. 





Conducted by J. H. Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm, All correspondence for this department 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES, 





AN INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBIT. 

We refer to the display of farm prod- 
ucts, live stock and farm machinery 
at the State Fair last week, Sept. 26-30. 

But little space can be devoted to 
details in any department, but the 
Michigan Experiment Station exhibit 
was very interesting to us, It was 
along the line of our thinking as to 
what the Station can do in the way of 
putting a practical “thinking cap” on 
the head of every farmer who “looked 
the thing over.” 

The specimens of grains shown, the 
photographs, the samples of formalin, 
corrosive sublimate and copper sul- 

phate, with directions for treating 
wheat for smut, attracted much atten- 
tion among farmers just at this time, 
and we guarantee that more than one 
farmer will treat his seed next season, 
as a result, 
FIELD CORN. 

The exhibit of fiel@ corn was one 
of the best we have seen, although the 
yield and quality in the State this 
season is far below the average. We 
talked with several farmers who tried 
level and shallow cultivation, accord- 
ing to the plans so many correspond- 
ents to The Farmer have advocated 
in these columns, 

MANY WORDS OF PRAISE. 

These came from brother farmers 
who think there is no farm journal 
like The Michigan Farmer, Since the 
hew plant was completed, The Farm- 
er has improved more than ever 
before. All speak of its handsome 





appearance, and “the type is so plain | 
I can see to read without my glasses,” 
said one agricultural veteran to us, | 
while standing inside The Michigan 
Farmer tent on the fair grounds. 

This man took six farm papers, 
and stated that some of them “used 
such poor paper’ and gmail type 
“stuck so closely together’ that he 
quit reading them. Truly a page 
of practical information can be made | 
attractive on first appearance, if well | 
broken up into small paragraphs and | 
printed in good-sized type on first-class 
paper, as the pages of The Farmer | 
“show up” every week, | 

THE LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT. 

This pleased us more because it was 
largely made “up of what farmers in 
Michigan had to show. ‘The fancy 
stock of foreign exhibitors was made 
conspicuous by its absence. 

There is not a farmer in Michigan | 
but could improve his “live stock edu- | 
cation” by spending one or two days | 
carefully examining the many fine | 

| 
| 





specimens of cattle, sheep and swine 
at such a fair. 


WANTS TO GROW ASPARAGUS, 
We have several queries on file, ask- 
ing our method of securing such an 
abundant yield of asparagus that lasts 


| subscribers 
| ranks, 
tations of many friends and 


from four to six weeks. One brother | 
farmer thinks we “bragged” over our 
success, but that it is too much work 


for many farmers to attempt to grow | 


such stuff. Our plan is easy, and it 
is no more work than to grow pota- 
toes, The seed was sown in one row 
of the garden, when other garden 
truck was put in. Our whole garden 
is planted in rows, so as to work with 
a horse and cultivator, When the 
young asparagus plants were about 
six inches high they were thinned out, 
so as to stand about five or six inches 
apart in the row, 

ONE YEAR OLD PLANTS PREFERABLE. 

The weeds were kept out and a fine 
dirt mulch retained all summer. The 
next spring, about the first week in 
May, these one-year-old plants were 
transplanted into their permanent bed, 
or rows. 

Of course the ground should be 
made as rich as possible, but, if fairly 
fertile, a satisfactory growth can be 
obtained. We made two long rows, 
about five feet apart, the whole length 
of the garden, and on one side of it. 
This will neither interfere with plow- 
ing the garden nor with its after cul- 
tivation, 

The rows were marked out by 
stretching a line across and furrowing 
out a trench six or eight inches deep. 
Some well-rotted manure had been 
worked into the soil previously and 
the whole made as fine aud friable as 
possible. : 

USE ONLY THE BRST ROOTS. 

The plants were taken up and sorted 
out, only the healthy, stock roots being 
transplanted. The crown of each 
plant was set so as to be two or three 
inches below the surface of the level 
ground. The trench was only partial- 
ly filled at first, and at each succeed- 
ing cultivation more dirt was thrown 
sr CUT SPARINGLY THE FIRST TWO 

SEASONS. 

By the time the shoots appeared 
above the surface nearly all the weeds 
had been killed, and it was an easy 
matter to perform all necessary culti- 
vation with a horse. No asparagus 
was cut until the next year after 
transplanting. But little should be cut 
the second year, 

In order to let the roots grow and 
become vigorous and _ stocky, it is 
necessary to let the tops grow also. 
We usually leave 





the tops until the | 


following spring, then cut them off | 


' and burn them. 


PROVIDE FOR HORSE CULTURE. 
Our plants were set about eighteen 
or twenty 
This eventually makes an almost mat- 
ted row, and it is a fine sight to see 


| such healthy, vigorous rows of 
“grass” running the whole length of 


the garden. 
TO OUR TRIAL SUPSCRIBERS. 

At the various fairs and picnics held 
during the past few weeks, many new 
have wisely joined our 
in response to the kind solici- 
repre- 
sentatives of The Farmer. We may 
appropriately state herewith some of 


inches apart in the row. | 





the reasons Ww a every cami hard- 
working farmer should take this 
paper, 

It igs pre-eminently a “hard times” 
paper and of an_ intensely practical 
value to the farmer who is in debt 
and struggling to make both ends 
meet. The writer is of this class, and 
so are many of our practical corre- 
spondents. We certainly are not farm- 
ing for the fun of the thing, but for 
our present bread and _ butter, and 
hoping to “lay somethifg by for a 
rainy day.” 

ALL IS PRACTICAL. 

The plans, suggestions and practices 
of our correspodents are the result of 
actual experience derived from every- 
day work in farm raanagement by the 
writers themselves. They all live 
upon and work their own farms. We 
all record our mistakes, as well as our 
successes, in each and every phase of 
farm practice. Occasionally an issue 
of The Farmer is largely devoted to 
giving the mistakes and failures of a 
season, as recorded by the farmers 
themselves. 

All these are real and valuable 
“helps,’’ judged from a dollars and 
cents point of view. No “theories” 
can be long advocated in such a paper, 
for they are sure to be probed to the 
bottom, If found practical, they no 
longer pose as theories, but eventually 
become part and parcel of hard-fisted, 
modern farming. Followers of these 
proven and profitable methods are 
sometimes called sciestifie farmers. 

BUSINESS FARMERS. 

There are thousands of such farm- 
ers in the country to-day. They are 
the ones who are actually making 
money from the proceeds of legitimate 
farming—if any farmer is. Not one 
of these successful farmers’ but is 
either a regular and constant reader of 
a first-class farm paper—or he unwit- 
tingly patterns after one who is, 

Farm management and practice is 
largely in the nature of experimental 
work, year after year, and there are 
but few agricultural “rules” of uni- 
versal or constant application. Condi- 
tions vary with circumstances, and 
we must keep ourselves informed re- 
garding the latest and most approved 
methods followed by our progressive 
brother farmers everywhere. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 


NEGLECT OF FALL PLOWING. 





I believe that it is becoming less and 
less a practice to plow in the fall, and 
in many respects this is to be regret- 
ted. It is probably only the most in- 
telligent and progressive farmers who 
plow in the fall. Those hard-pressed 
for time and money complain they 
have no time for it. Is not a good 
deal of their poor success due to the 
neglect of little things like this? 

Fall plowing helps to fertilize the 
soil to an extent not appreciated by 
all. Our cheapest source of soil fer- 
tilizer is the atmosphere. The air by 
acting upon the soil starts into opera- 
tion food-making processes. The frost 
is another good agent for improving 


the fertility of the soil. 


PRICE 5 CENTS. 
_ per iceute 


The disinte- 
grating action of frost is important, 
and it helps to produce a new mechan- 
ical relationship between the particles 
that compose the soil. Much of our 
food placed in the soil in spring and 
summer is not immediately available, 
and it remains in the soil all winter. 
By plowing the land in the fall we dis- 
solve this undigested plant-food, and 
start it upon a new process of de- 


composition. The rains, frost and air 
df the winter season prepare this 


plant-food for its assimilation, and by 
spring there is a good deal of it lying 
around ready for immediate use. It is 
for this reason that fall-plowed lands 
produce a quicker growing crop than 
the land not so treated. 

Fall plowing helps to bring up to the 
surface and expose to the action of 
the sun, frost and wind, plant-food 
that has been buried deep down in the 
subsoil of every well fertilized field. 
Manures are spread over the land sea- 
son after season, and only a part of 
them are utilized by the plants. The 
indigested part remains in the soil un- 
til it can be operated upon by the ele- 
ments, 

So great is this accumulation of un- 
used fertilizer on market gardens 
where fertilizing is heavy every sum- 
mer that some farmers skip a season 
occasionally without adding more ma- 
nure. Instead of adding to:the accu- 
mulation, they give extra culture to 
the soil. It is plowed and harrowed 
and stirred for several successive 
crops, and every time it is plowed 
over plant-food is made available. It 
is a good deal like a person who eats 
heartily three times a day. In time 
the system gets clogged up with the 
accumulated material, and what it 
needs is not more food, but more ex- 
ercise and a little dieting. In our 
eagerness to fertilize our soils heavily, 
we need occasionally to give them a 
little exercise and dieting. Fall plow- 
ing, followed by a spring plowing, is 
one of the best ways to accomplish 
this. It may not always be conven- 
ient to plow in the fall, but if one can 
find the time it will pay. 





Minnesota. A. B, BARRETT. 
For the Michigan Farmer. . 
SOWING CLOVER ALONE, 





In a recent number of The Farmer 
Mr, Cowdrey says that he is about 
through sowing clover alone, Well, I 
wish I was, too, for it gives me the 
blues to have to plow and fit a piece 
on purpose for clover, while some 
other fellows go out on a fine morning 
the first of March and throw a little 
seed on an ideal “honey-combed sur- 
face’ and get a good catch of clover 
thereby. And then if you sow clover 
alone, you are not sure of a vatch; 
for I have in mind a field sown in 
this way on an adjoining farm which 
last season gave promise of a fair 
crop, but this year proved to be a 
failure. 

Experiments along this line on this 
farm have been fairly successful, so 





much ¢0 that we shall try it again 


as 
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next year. Even this very dry 
season, when there is probably not a 
eatch of clover with wheat on the 
“Prairie,” we have a piece sown alone 
that is about half a catch, which seems 
to prove that clover will surely do bet- 
ter when given the entire use of the 
ground, Mr. Cowdrey’s objection to 
this plan of sowing is that the small 
stones will spoil the mower’ knives 
when cutting the weeds that usually 
grow up among the young clover, but 
if the ground is rolled after the seed 
is sown this objection is done away 
with. 

A friend of mine said to me lately 
that he could get clover if he manured 
the ground sufficiently. Now, my ex- 
perience has been just the opposite of 
this, for I have found that a rich piece 
of ground usually produces such a 
heavy growth of straw that the clover 
is almost sure to be smothered out. 

Mr. Cowdrey thinks that poor soil is 
the cause of a failure of clover, but I 
do not think so, for while this section 
has had many failures of clover, yet 
this year our wheat crop was very 
heavy, many yields of from 30 to 40 
bushels per acre being reported, which 
don’t look like poor soil. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. D, SABIN. 

(In a dry season friend Sabin’s plan 
would be preferable. But with suffi- 
cient moisture in the surface soil dur- 
ing May and June, and an occasional 
shower after harvest, we should pre- 
fer sowing clover-on wheat ground in 
early spring. We do not think there 
is any one thing more needful than 
rain at just the right time to save the 
young clover plants, It is not all in 
the poor soil, though a fertile soil, or 
soil evenly top-dressed, will retain 
moisture better.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THER ARRIVAL OF THE WORST 
WEEDS KNOWN IN AMERICA. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 

The Russian Saltwort is an annual, 
that is, only lives one year. It ig a 
very branching plant, branching clear 
to the root, the lower branches sprawl- 
ing on the ground, so it usually covers 
a space more than twice as wide as 
the plant is tall. A plant one foot 
high will be about two feet across; 
one three feet high will. be six feet 
across, and may produce as high as 
200,000 seeds, if very densely branched. 

When it first comes up it is very 
fleshy (succulent) and stock are fond 
of it. It then has very narrow leaves 
about one and one-half to two inches 
long, and the whole plant has a pur- 
plish-greenish gray appearance; some 
plants may even be dark purple, Later 
on these long, narrow leaves disap- 
pear and the stems thicken; the plant 
is then thickly covered with leaves 
about half an inch long, each leaf 
tipped with a sharp spine, so the plant 
is then very prickly, 

By looking closely one can then see 
one or more very small pinkish flow- 
ers at nearly every joint. Ag the sea- 
son advances the stems and branches 
swell still more and become hard, and 
the joints enlarge considerably. This 
hardening process continues until the 
frosts kill the plant, after which it 
very soon breaks off at the surface of 
the ground, and the winds then carry 
it for miles, the small pods opening 
but slowly, so a plant may be blown 
about all winter, scattering seeds 
wherever it is blown. Before the plant 
breaks off it becomes very tough, and 
nearly as hard as horn, and the spines 
are indeed terrible, the whole plant 
being literally covered. It is worse 
than a thistle in this respect, perhaps 
only surpassed by some of the cactus 
tribe. 

HOW IT AFFECTS AGRICULTURE. 

1. Each plant produces an abun- 
dance of seed, so it speedily takes full 
possession of the ground, driving out 
everything else. 

2. ‘When the spines have appeared 
no one can go through a field where 
it abounds without having their legs 
protected by tall boots or long leather 
leggings extending above their shoes, 
because of the exceeding prickliness 
of this plant. 

3. These short prickles very quickly 
penetrate the skin of all domestic 
animals and break off beneath the 
skin, causing the flesh to swell up and 
fester, producing bad sores. Hence 
horses cannot be worked where it 
abounds unless their legs are protected 
by thick leather leggings. 

4. By the time harvest comes the 
plants become very hard and rigid, 
and being so exceeding broad and 
branching, no binder will work at all 
where this weed abounds and _ the 
header can hardly be used, For this 


reason large areas of the best wheat 
lands of the northwest have been 
abandoned, as such vast wheat fields 
could not be harvested without binders 
or headers, 

5. The dead plant being hard and 
hornlike, it burns very slowly. A 
burning plant may be blown for miles, 
dropping sparks of fire all the way. No 
plant will scatter fire over a prairie 
equal to it. 

6, Large dead plants rolling about 
often scare horses and cause run- 
aways. 





7. Large dead plants seriously inter- 
fere with plowing, if not prevent it. 

8. The sharp thorns make it a pain- 
ful process to haul or handle grain 
containing these plants. 

9. Where it abounds, after the frosts, 
the plants bank up against fences, 
often thickly covering them up, so the 
force of the wind against this wall of 
Saltworts will break the fence down. 

10, The plants being large and 
sprawling, each one covers a consider- 
able space of ground, and as they are 
gress feeders, they not only crowd out 
cultivated plants, but rob them of 
their nourishment. Unlike  thistles 
and burdocks, which enrich the 
soil, the Russian Saltwort robs the 
soil of elements essential for the 
growth of cultivated plants. 

11, It is a most serious pest to rail- 
roads. If let alone until they become 
abundant, they speedily and thickly 
cover embankments, killing the grass- 
es, etc., that prevent these embank- 
ments from washing away, hence 
washouts are apt to occur where these 
plants abound and disastrous railroad 
accidents may result, to say nothing 
about the increased expense of keep- 
ing up these embankments. Hence it 
is to the interest of the railroads, now 
the chief distributers of this pest in 
Michigan, to co-operate with the farm- 
er in destroying it. They, too, ought 
to begin to act at once, 
Now, what shall be done to drive 
this pest from Michigan? 
Immediate action must be taken to 
destroy the plants before they become 
seeded. As the railroads have carried 
the seeds all through our State, they 
should at once be inspected and all 
plants collected and burned, as well as 
other noxious weeds that enter our 
State in the same way. If the plants 
seed this year, and they surely will if 
let alone, the expense of eradicating 
this pest will be vastly increased, so 
it is imperatively necessary that seme- 
thing be done at once to stop its fur- 
ther spread. 
All states invaded by it have enact- 
ed special laws for its destruction. 
and it is imperative that Michigan fol- 
low suit in the next session of our 
Legislature, it being particularly de- 
manded that some laws be made re- 
quiring the rigid inspection of all rail- 
road lines and the destruction of all 
weed pests now being distributed by 
railroads, And there should be some 
official whose duty it is to inspect 
all farms and see that all noxious 
weeds are destroyed. Farmers could 
save money in the long run by doing 
this, 

(Continued Next Week.) 





CRITICISMS ON PLOWING METH- 


ODS. 


In a recent issue of The Farmer 
I find Hints on Plowing, by L. N. 
Bonham, and while the article con- 
tains some valuable hints it also of- 
fers chance for criticism. 

It is impossible to do good work 
with a plow, no matter how well con- 
structed, unless it is properly adjusted 
to the work. The length of double- 
tree and length of traces have an ef- 
fect, as well as the adjustment of the 
plow, in determining the line of draft 
and depth and width of the furrow. 
The hints along this line are excellent, 
as are also the siggestions to avoid 
dead furrows. 

But his plowmen must have been 
decidedly dull to have been so read- 
ily convinced that there was such a 
saving in turning by plowing the field 
in one land, whether commencing with 
a back furrow in the center of the 
field, or going around the outside. A 
field 70 rods wide would require 990 
furrows, 14 inches wide, running 
lengthwise of the field, and for every 
one of these furrows there must be 
a full turn, as in cultivating corn 
rows, or turning two square corners, 
making two _half-turns, and any 
schoolboy or plowman can see that 
wide or narrow lands make no differ- 
ence in the turning, as the shortening 
of the furrows more or less in plowing 
across the ends does-not increase or 





diminish the number of furrows run- 


ning the long way of the field. The ad- 
vantage of turning on the unplowed 
land is worthy of consideration, but 
the claim that plowed in ten lands 
would make ten times as many turns 
is too absurd to appear in print. 

E. B. PARKS. 





WANTS BUSHEL CRATES. 

I have been watching The Michi- 
gan Farmer in hopes of finding in its 
advertising columns some place where 
bushel crates for potatoes were manu- 
factured, but so far have failed. If 
you know of such a place, will you 
please let me know, for I think I 
could get the material from them 
ready to put up cheaper than I could 
get it out here. 

Arenac Co., Mich. GEO. FULLERTON. 

(This is one of several queries con- 
cerning crates. Manufacturers should 
advertise in The Farmer. After a 
farmer has used crates on his farm 
for one season he would not go with- 
out them. We shall soon illustrate 
some of our methods of utilizing such 
crates on the farm, especially when 
picking up corn and potatoes.—Ed.) 





AGRICULTURAL MATTERS IN 
EUROPE. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, Sept. 17, 1898. 

Mont Saint Michel is a small village 
of 200 inhabitants in the department 
of la Manche. The bay is celebrated 
for its abbey, built on a rock, but that 
was converted into a prison pending 
the Revolution. The bay separates 
Normandy from Brittany. Since sev- 
eral years efforts have been made to 
reclaim some of the land—the ‘‘pold- 
ers’”—from the sea. Upwards of 5,000 
acres have been thus brought under 
arable cultivation, but not without dif- 
ficulty. M. Tonzard: is among the 
most notable of the farmers who have 
distinguished themselves in the work 
of reclamation; he cultivates 925 acres 
of the polders at present, having com- 
menced with only a small lot forty 
years ago. He grows excellent wheat, 
alternating with root crops; he raises 
also oats, potatoes, colza, clover, car- 
rots, turnips, mangels and manificent 
lucerne. He makes most profit in cul- 
tivating seeds for merchants. Of late 
he has devoted his attention to the 
culture of asparagus for the markets 
of London and Paris; his asparagus 
crop can be cut up to July, and a bed 
is good for 20 years. His seeds are 
in great demand both in France and 
elsewhere. “Blue Bordeaux, and Ja- 
phet” are the varieties of wheat that 
he grows. In years gone by, sheep 
were only raised on the more or less 
waste land; they produced lambs of 
the reputed pre-sale—fattened on grass 
land that the sea water could flood— 
flavor imparted to their flesh. Now 
byres have succeeded sheep huts. 
Some of the cattle are fattened for the 
butcher right eff the grass land during 
winter. That resembles Normandy in 
richness of soil and mildness of cli- 
mate. The breeding of horses has lat- 
terly been taken up with success. 
Much hand labor is employed to keep 
down weeds in the crops raised for 
seed; but the employed are happy and 
well paid, and by the change have be- 
come quite a new people in comfort. 

The Swedish incarnate clover that 
is so highly prized in Belgium is com- 
mencing to make its way into France. 
It is sown on the stubble in autumn, 
and affords cuttings in the latter part 
of the following April and May, when 
stock need a green bite and rations 
are in general rare. It is easily culti- 
vated, and the ‘mean yield is about 
eight tons per acre; five ewts. of slag 
and one and one-half ewts. of kainit 
will work wonders if employed when 
theseed is sown, The clover makes way 
for a summer crop of roots or maize. 
The plant only exacts that the soil be 
not calcareous nor impervious, as the 
land in winter during frost would 
swell, ete., and throw out the young 
roots when a thaw arrived. A soil of 
average consistency will suit, such as 
is good for wheat and rye. At the 
Same time the clover does not like a 
soil pliable or freshly worked; it must 
be of a compact character; hence, 
why a stubble. just harrowed suits 
well, but the ground must be immedi- 
ately rolled, and so settled. On this 
point alone success depends. Also, 
sow at the rate of 26 pounds of seed 
per acre, shortly after rain has fallen, 
or when it is likély to rain. The 
clover must be cut before it comes into 





flower, as after reaching that stage it: 


becomes hard. 
Clover is attacked this year by a 





parasitical plant known as the Oro- 


banche. Its seed in germinating send 
out a filament; when it encounters the 
nourishing clover root, it attaches j; 
self thereto and penetrates its bark or 
coating. From the wound a SWelling 
results, due to the parasitica] plant 
having taken root. Wherever it ob. 
tains a fixture it sends up a stem and 
flowers, ete., at the surface of the soil 
The smail variety of the orobanche is 
the most detrimental, alike for white 
and red clovers. Not only does the 
weed diminish the yield, but mixing 
With the clover affects the health of 
the cattle. The seed of the parasiti 
is very fine, disseminates itself easi], 
and conserves for a long time its 
germinative faculty. Hence, do no 
let the plants arrive at maturity: after 
the first cutting of clover, break up 
the soil—then the enemy cannot Reteor 
and thus cannot seed. Avoid for i 
few years cultivating the land With 
clover that has suffered from the para- 
site. 

The intense heat which is continu. 
ing is very detrimental for pasture 
lands; the grass is burned up; further 
a scarcity of water is looming in the 
future. Grain crops have been well 
saved and in a perfectly dry condition. 
Only think that farmers are in such 
a hurry to dispose of their grain that 
they will not avail themselves of the 
new and simple Warrant Act, and ob- 
tain a loan on the harvest in stack. 
and hence benefit by a possible rise 
later in prices. Farmers do not expect 
prices will experience a much further 
drop. Agricultural Engineer Gaudet. 
who has made a tour of France, con- 
cludes that there will be a shortage 
this year in the potato crop; potatoes 
that. usually sell now at 6 fr, per 
double hundred-weight at present 
fetch 10 fr. He adds that the supplies 
of wheat in the warehouses are ex- 
hausted, and the 70 fr. a ton duty will 
keep out foreign supplies. The follow- 
ing is the mean average price for all 
France, of cereals per 100 kilog, or 
double ewt.: Wheat, 23 frances, 22 cen- 
times; rye, 16 frances 10 centimes; bar- 
ley, 15 franes, 36 centimes: and oats. 
17 frances 66 centimes. 

RG 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their! Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, IIl., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch 
wheels with 4 inch tire. 











This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really cost but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
oneyear. Catalogue giving afull description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, I11., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axie. 


GOUTHERN FARMS FOR SALE! 


20,000 acres of choice farm land for sale i: Au- 

tauga County, Alabama. 
Terms a Price, $2. to $5. Per Acre. 
la 


Address, The Marbury Lumber Co., B A 
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50% Cheaper than paint 
Cheaper to buy and to apply; cheaper at 
first and in the end; look well, wear well 
and preserve the wood. Send for sam- 


ples and illustrated catalogue of 
Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


SAMUEL CABOT, - - 82 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. ; 
CEC BOR ECR REE: 


$1.95 BUYS A $3.50 SUI] 


3,000 CELEBRATED **KANTWEAROLT”’ doul « 
seat and double knee. Regular $3.50 Bo;s’ =- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. _ 
A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suits 
which don’t give satisfactory wear. 
Cut this Ad. 















ve 





everywhere at $3.50. Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated. 
made from a special wear-resisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell eassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pa"- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk and linen sewing, f 9 
tailor-made throuchout, a suit any boy or parent would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 19 YEARS, 
write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
“a measure and full instructions how to order. 

en’s Suits and Overeoats made to order from $5.00 up- 
Samples sent free on application. A 


ddress, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 
(Sears, . 













Roebuek & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. 
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PREPARING SHOW CATTLE. 








To those who have observed the fine 
fit in which traveling show herds are 
brought to the big fairs, and have 
never considered the time and labor 
necessary to put them in that condi- 
tion, the suggestions of a correspond- 
ent of the Market Basket will prove 
a great surprise. It is generally be- 
lieved that fine fitting is no advantage 
to the animal beyond its better appear- 
ance, but the cleaning and grooming 
advised are directly favorable to the 
health as well as the appearance of 


the animal. The elimination of dirt 
and dandruff from the skin must be 
beneficial, as it opens up the pores and 
encourages a better circulation of the 
blood. We think the principal reason 
why animals fitted for exhibition are 
injured and their future usefulness 
frequently destroyed, comes from over- 
feeding with rich and concentrated 
foods, which finally impairs the diges- 
tive organs of the animal beyond re- 
covery. The enormous amount of fat 
earried by such show animals also 
clogs the circulation and prevents the 
various organs, especially the heart and 
lungs, from performing their work 
properly. The fitting, and by that we 
mean the cleaning, brushing, hand rub- 
bing, etc., is not only unobjectionable, 
but really a great benefit to the health 
of the animal. We remember hearing 
an old feeder say that he considered a 
good brushing as good for a fattening 
steer as an extra feed of grain. Here 
is what the correspondent says: 

In the case of cattle, grooming need 

not be commenced until within three 
months of the date of show. The cat- 
tle, it is presumed, have for several 
months previous been well fed and 
kept clean. In this condition to begin 
with, three months’ thorough groom- 
ing should put them in form. Cattle, 
it is true, come into the show yard 
with all kinds of coats, some with long 
hair, others with short, and, worst of 
all, some with hair partly off. Half 
the game in showing cattle is to have 
them good in their coats, and stock 
owners. who fail to handle their ani- 
mals so as to make them look their 
very best need not expect to win 
against those who do. When the show 
happens to be about midsummer the 
shedding of the coat will save the trou- 
ble of having to take it off by other 
means, but when the exhibition takes 
place late or early in the year, then we 
adopt measures to cause the hair to 
shed, and the new hair to begin well 
up. Provide a warm rug the same as 
are used for horse clothing, and about 
three months previous to the show put 
one on each side of the animals to be 
prepared; if one is not sufficient, take 
two. Unless the weather is very cold 
the blankets do not require to be on 
all the time; they can be taken off dur- 
ing the night, or when at exercise. If 
the blankets are kept on fourteen 
hourg daily, they will soon do their 
work in taking the old hair off. 

If the weather is not frosty, a good 
washing with carbolic soap and tepid 
water should be given at the com- 
mencement of the sheeting period; this 
will help to lessen the dandruff in the 
hide; if the bedding is well looked 
after, once a month will be often 
enough to wash. There is a great dif- 
ference in the skins of cattle for being 
easily cleaned. Some are rough and 
so full of dandruff that it needs special 
means to get them into good condition. 
Extra washing and heavier blanketing 
will help to smooth them down, and 
a little oil rubbed in will help to 
raise all the scruff off the skin, Until 
the scruff is thoroughly got rid of the 
coat will never shine. It takes a great 
deal of rubbing and brushing to put 
on the last polish; without it you can- 
hot win. A dandy brush, a thorough, 
good, soft brush, a chamois skin, or 
piece of thick flannel are the tools for 
putting on the polish. The skin be- 
comes soft under this treatmeni, and a 
curry comb should never be used but 
for the purpose of combing down the 
hind parts when necessary, as the 
comb, except when very lightly ap- 
plied, is certain to scratch and irritate 
the skin. In rubbing with the cloth it 


must be done quickly. 
It takes an enormous amount of 
rubbing to make the skins of cattle 





shine, but nothing else will do it. For 
putting on a final touch, no brush or 
cloth can equal the bare hand; it makes 
the best of all polishing paste; hand 
rubbing will also remove the old coat 
quicker than either comb or brush. 
Some fancy they can with one wash- 
ing and a few times grooming do all 
that can be done, but it is a mistake. 
There is the greatest difference imag- 
inable between the one that has been 
prepared by months of labor and the 
other hastily gotten up. The one article 
is genuine and will last; the other will 
fade between the stall and the ring. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ARTIFICIAL CATTLE FOOD. 


Farm animals properly fed with a 
full ration of grains and grass will us- 
ually appropriate to themselves all of 
the nutritive substance that their sys- 
tems require, and the so-called condi- 


mental foods that are placed upon the 
market will never be needed. But 
there are times, of course, when, for 
one reason or another cattle, like hu- 
man beings, get their systems out of 
order, and they require some tonic or 
specially prepared foods to restore 
them to their normal condition again. 
It is with this idea in view that the 
numerous condimental foods are man- 
ufactured, and the fact that they are 
sold quite extensively indicates that 
farmers make use of them. 

The animals’ require for their 
healthy growth and development pro- 
tein, carbonaceous substances, and the 
mineral elements. These three are 
supplied in ordinary rations, but some- 
times by denying the animals sufficient 
grain they do not get the mineral ele- 
ments or protein in quantities suffi- 
cient to satisfy the demands of na- 
ture. The best way to rectify systems 
thus run down is to put them on a 
good grain diet, and even to supply 
them with condimental foods made at 
home. Any farmer or cattle owner 
can make these medicinal foods much 
better and much cheaper at home than 
to purchase them in*the market. The 
commercial foods do not contain any 
secret medicines. Their constituents 
are well-known. 

A good condimental food can be pre- 
pared by mixing 40 pounds of corn- 
meal, 25 pounds of linseed meal, 20 
pounds of molasses, 10 pounds of 
ground flaxseed with the following 
medicinal substances: One and a half 
pounds of ground tumeric root, one- 
quarter of a pound of cream of tartar, 
half a pound of gentian, five-eighths of 
a pound of coriander seed, one pound 
of sulphur, one pound of common salt, 
and an eighth of a pound each of gin- 
ger and caraway seed. 

In this food we get good nutritive 
substances mixed with medicinal in- 
gredients that will increase the secre- 
tion of the digestive fluids, and thus 
promote good, healthy digestion. 
They also supply a good tonic to the 
system, and increase the appetite, The 
use of this food for a short time ought 
to tone up the system of any run-down 
animal, and then by placing it upon a 
sound, all-around diet, the strength 
thus. obtained ought to be maintained. 

New York. PROF. JAMES S. DOTY. 





SORDP MOUTH IN CATTLE. 


The veterinarian of the Purdue 
University Experiment Station has is- 
sued a bulletin on this subject, from 
which we give the following extracts: 

A few weeks ago a disease common- 
ly called sore eyes among cattle, as- 
sumed an epidemic form in many 
parts of the State. Now several local- 
ities are reporting another disease 
called sore mouth, or sore foot and 
mouth. This disease made its appear- 
ance in the State in the fall of 1891 
and in 1892. Since that time very few 
cases have been seen. It is a disease 
that attacks cattle of any age and in 
a few instances attacks horses. 

It occurs among animals on pasture 
and is supposed to be due to some con- 
dition of the grass. It is not known to 
be contagious, but it is a good policy 
to separate the diseased and affected 
as a safe precaution. 

The symptoms are as follows: The 
animal ceases eating, stands and fre- 
quently champs the jaws, and saliva 
drips from the corners of the mouth. 
The muzzle has a peculiar brownish 
hue which extends to the nostrils and 
to the inside of the lips. The inside 
of the lips, gums, pads and sides of 
the tongue become reddish. The 
tongue swells, sometimes to such an 
extent as to keep the mouth open. 
There is a very disagreeable odor 
about the mouth. After a few days the 


membrane peels off the gums, lips and 
tongue in patches, leaving them raw. 
There is often lameness and soreness 
of the teats. The disease rung its 
course in from six to ten days, during 
which time the animal will be unable 
to eat anything hard. The bowels are 
usually constipated. 

The treatment is to apply an astrin- 
gent wash. Tannic acid, one-half 
ounce; borax, powdered, one ounce; 
glycerine, eight ounces, and water suf- 
ficient to make a quart, has been rec- 
ommended. <A saturated solution of 
boracic acid is good. 

In a few cases this disease has been 
reported as black tongue. This is a 
mistake, as black tongue is one form 
of anthrax, 





COLOSTRUM OR BEASTINGS. 


From our Special English Correspondent. 
Comparatively unknown as. this 
may be to the general public, its 
value is thoroughly understood on the 
farm, and if the first milk of the cow, 
which bears the two names at the head 
of these remarks, is not allowed to be 
mixed with the ordinary milk it is cer- 
tainly not thrown away, but in very 
many farm houses is employed in the 
production of custard and other deli- 
eate foods. If we refer to an ordin- 
ary analytical table we find the colos- 
trum is shown to contain a very large 
proportion of casein or albuminous 
maiter, sometimes three times in ex- 
cess of that present in ordinary milk, 
together with a small quantity of fat 
and a large proportion of mineral mat- 
ter. The composition of this colos- 
.trum has been tested by Deissman, of 
-Heidelberg, in the past year, this ex- 
pert using for the purpose three cows 
and two sheep, the fluid being analyzed 
immediately after calving, and at in- 
tervals of about four hours for some 
days. The milk was also tested in 
various ways by the aid of heat and 
rennet. For example, the first cow of 
the Ditmarsh breed seven hours be- 
fore calving produced milk containing 
19% percent of solid matter, against 
an average of 12% in the normal cow. 
Immediately after calving the solids 
rose to 23 per cent and the fat from 
2.9 to 5.1. Four hours after calving 
the solids amounted to 17.6, while the 
fat fell to 3.4. At the end of twelve 
hours the solids were nearly 14 per 
cent, the fat 1.7. In 24 hours the 
solids had fallen to 12.9 and the fat to 
1.5. At the end of two days the solids 
had fallen to 9.5 and the fat had risen 
to 2.2, and in three days we get total 
solids 14 per cent and fat 4.6 per cent. 
Let us see how the milk of the next 
cow behaved; this was a Simmenthal- 
er, a famous Swiss milking breed. Im- 
mediately after calving the _ solids 
formed 27.9 per cent and the fat 5.5. 
In four ‘hours the figures were 26.2 and 
7.6. In twelve hours they fell to 15.7 
and 3.3. In 29 hours the solids were 
14.1 and the fat 4.1, at the end of two 
days 15.6 and 4.8, in three days 15.7 
and 4.2, and in four and a half days 
we get the normal milk of 12.8 and 3.7. 
A Dutch cow tested gave 26 per cent 
of solids directly after calving, in four 
hours 20 per cent, in twelve hours 16%, 
and in 32 hours 15.9, and after nearly 
four days 13.6, In each case there- 
fore one fact is clear, that at calving 
the solids are very high and the milk 
most nutritious, the percentage falling 
gradually for four days, the fat fall- 
ing and then rising again, and being 
small in proportion to the total solids. 
There can be no doubt as to the 
value of colostrum to the calf, and we 
very much question whether where it 
can take it all it is wise to draw it 
for family use. The curious point, 
however, is that many cow-keepers de- 
cline to allow the calf to consume it all 
or to consume it themselves, drawing 
it and throwing it away entirely un- 
aware of its valuable feeding quality. 





4% When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the Michigan Farmer. 


AUCTION SALE” on account 
TUESDAY, OCT. 4th, at 10 a.m. 


70 acres of land; 45 dairy and beef cows, including 
15 pure bred Jerseys, balance high grade Short- 
horns; several horses and harness; also farm 
tools and machinery. 

FRANK G. HACKER, Prop., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
GEO. TERRY, Auctioneer. 





_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. — 


NUMBER of ‘choice SHORTHORN BULLS 
ready for service at reasonable prices 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Oo. Mich. 


= HASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
Oe — Polled cattle and’ Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


P hy =o LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 














F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 
aa ers of Registered Red Polled Cattle. An- 
rew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 





OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
— in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 








w. FISHBECK & SON, “Howell, Mich., 
breeders of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and heifers for sale. Also, 
two bulls 8 mos. old and sev eral young bull calves. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids. Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, a Arbor, 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATELE. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “‘World’s Fair” prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of thagreat Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B.F. ompson, Detroit 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and a for sale at Hickory 
Grove. - WOOD, Saline. Mic h. 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Cattle for Sale. 


14cows; 7 yearling heifers, bred; 2ibulls; all regis- 
tered. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
Breeder of Registered 
Glendale 3517in service. RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 lbs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12, months, 10,589 Ibs. 

OTICE what the Poland- China breeder, J. w. 

Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen- Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is avery fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
in this country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak quickly for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME SIRE, CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port — Mich. 








HOGS. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich. 
\OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt. Morris,Mich. 
HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. 8. and Klever’s Model 
strains Poland- Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury,Mich. 
ERCHANT ‘KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
Vi breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
w. w. COLLIER, Prop. F, B. CHAMBERS, ‘Supt. 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale, Rot sexes 
to lyr. old. No.1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J. H. BA NGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
RAND POLAND- CHINA BOAR MICHI 
GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stockforsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


lero? CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the ¢ -hampion young 
boars ‘*Chief Hidestretcher”’ and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,’’ (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


y ig = PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS of good size and choice breed- 
ing. Pairs not akin. Prices 
reasonable. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 
POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOWS of June, ’97; 
large, heavy boned March and April boars, and 
younger pigs too numerous to mention. Wellbred. 
Prices moderate. E.M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 
OCUST LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 
4 lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both sexes, all agesfor sale. Write for 
prices, F. A. _BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


TT U surpas: a 
100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. Heme eae ae 
a Correspondence solicited. 
. SMITH & SON, Moshervy: rille, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 4 <Hvice let of 


* spring pigs, 
either sex. Also one extra yeortine’! boar at right 
prices. M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 






































GRAND RIVER HERD of O. I. C. 
JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRES. 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
pig of superior merit from the 

herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 

‘97address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


FOR SALE POLAND-CHINA Show 
Boar, Spring and Fall 

Pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 

all right. G. W. INMAN & 00, , Ypsilanti, Mich. 


I am taking orders for 
0 and- inas spring pigs; if you need 
‘ — 4 sadrens L. F. CON- 

ae D. Wacousta. Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DuRoc. JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. e. Agricultural College, Mich. 
_ Stock at} t Moscow, M Mich 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By Corwin King 2d. 

Write your wants. WM. H H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
Fee: SALE—At | prices ‘that are right. 50 P. C. 

spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have more hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, $8. 00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs, ante” Single pigs, $5.00. 














Come and see or write C. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, “faae Lake, Mich. 
“| $8 OO arst-class eine 
. first-class 


Cnester-White pig 
old enough for ser- 
vice; fall pigs $8.00 
per pair; a few 
choice brood sows 
$12 to $15, bred if 











desired. WM. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 
0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. tannic ‘tor of ‘the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
. ESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writ: me 


ust what you want 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 
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THE BLOOD THAT WINS 


Up to the 25th of September nine- 
tee trotters had entered the 2:10 list 
this season. The fastest of these is 
ro five-year-old stallion Bingen, 

2:06%, made in a race, by May King, 
2-20, dam Young Miss by Young Jim. 
May King is by Electioneer, dam May 
Queen, 2:20, by Alex cander’s Norman, 
2d dam, Jenny, by the her Arabian 
known as Crockett’s Arabian; third 
dam, by the pacer Davy Crockett. 
Young Jim, the sire of Bingen's dam, 
is by George Wilkes, 2:22; 2d dam, 
Miss Mambrino by Red Wilkes; 3d 
dam, Miss Clark, by a son of Almont 
33: 4th dam, by Clark Chief, son of 
Mambrino Chief: 5th dam, by Vandal, 
a thoroughbred son of imp. Glencoe. 
This is a strong pedigree judged by 
any standard. Bingen is described as 
a very symmetrical horse of 15.2 
hands, perhaps a little over, bay in 
color, and a sound vigorous animal. 

tagle Flannigan, 6, 2:07%, is the 
fastest gelding of the new comers in 
the 2:10 list. He was sired by Eagle 
Bird, 2:21, he by Jay Bird, a son of 
George Wilkes, 2:22. The dam of 
Eagle Flannigan, is Lady Flannigan, 
and she was sired by Wood's Hamble- 
tonian, a son of Alexander's Abdaliah. 
The dam of Eagle Bird was also by 

George Wilkes, and she was out of 
Dame Tansy, a daughter of Daniel 
Lambert and out of a thoroughbred 
mare. While this pedigree is not so 
fashionable as that of Bingen, it 18 
strong in every Cross, and carries a 
large amount of the best trotting blood 
through producers of high speed, The 
double cross to George Wilkes will be 
liked by admirers of that line of blood, 
and they will insist that Eagle Flanni- 
gan is a winner because he has so much 
of the blood of the old champion stal- 
lion and the head of the largest family 
of trotters in existence. There are 
good reasons why Eagle Flannigan is 
a great race horse. 

The fastest pacer to enter the 2:10 
list this year is the black stallion 
Chehalis. 8 2:04%, by Altamont, 
226%; dam Tecora, by Strader’s Cas- 
sius M. Clay, Jr. This will not be re- 
garded as a strong pedigree, but Che- 
halis has proved himself a game and 
consistent performer. 

The bay gelding | ae. 7, 2:04%4, 
and Searchlight, 4, 2:04%. are tied for 
second honors at present. Bumps is 
by Baron Wilkes, 2:18, son of George 
Wilkes, 2:22. His dam is Queen Ethel. 
by Strathmore, son of Hambletonian 
10, The dam of Baron Wilkes is Belle 
Patchen by Mambrino Patchen, the 
great brood mare sire. Baron Wilkes 
is one of the greatest ‘sires living, but 
his fastest produce are pacers. He has 
four to his credit running from 2:05 
to 2:10; his fastest trotter is Baron 
Rogers, 2:10%. Strathmore was also 
a great sire. 

Searchlight is a brown colt by Dark 
Night, dam Nora Mapes by Furor, a 
son of Mambrino Patchen. Dark Night 
is by Alcyone, by George Wilkes, and 
out of Alma Mater by Mambrino Patch- 
en, probably the greatest brood mare 
of her day. Alcyone died while young. 
and the record made by the few colts 
he sired show. what a loss to the trot- 
ting interest his death was. This is 
also a very strong pedigree, and fur- 
nishes evidence that Searchlight is a 
champion by right of inheritance as by 
his own individual merits. 

The breeding of these horses shoul 
be given careful study by the students 
of trotting pedigrees. Each of them 
shows conclusively that winners beget 
winners in the trotting horse as well 
as in the thoroughbred. 


WONDERFUL OL ID REINSMAN. 

A pleasing tribute to the health-giv- 
ing qualities of our great national 
sport, harness racing, was brought 
forth at Concord, N. H., Wednesday 
of last week, by the appearance in the 
sulky of a driver 92 years of age. His 
name is Charles Taylor, hailing from 
White River Junction, Vt., and in the 
2:12 pacing class at the Concord Driv- 
ing Park he drove the bay gelding Rob- 
ert B. Although the horse did not win, 
it was not Mr, Taylor's fault. Think of 
a man 92 going at such speed! What 
progress he must have noted as he has 
jogged down the line of life. Walter 
Winans, the well known American gen- 
tleman now living in England, should 
have had this nonogenarian at his elbow 
When he wrote the important chapter 








on pacing in the Encyclopedia of Sport 
which he has just recently sent us. 
Taylor could tell him, probably, some- 
thing about the earliest pacers, of 
which Mr. Winans says: “The first 
pacing record which has been pre- 
served is in 1835, when Oneida Chief, 
chestnut gelding, by Kentucky Hunter, 
dam unknown, "went ih 21.” . To 
think of 2:31 as a record when a man 
of 92 drives in the 2:12 pace! Of 
memas we all know about Star Point- 
er’s 159%, and probably before our 
friend from Vermont finishes his ca- 
reer on the turf that mark will be low- 
ered. In an interview Mr. Taylor is 
reported to have said: “From a boy 
I have always had a_ great love for 


horses. I began handling them as a 
jockey in running races when I was 


eight years old, and I stayed with that 
Class until I was large enough to 
handle the reins, and then gave my 
entire attention to trotters and pacefs, 
During my long life I have handled a 
lot of horses, but the best have been 
Snowflake, Factory Boy and the one I 
am now campaigning, Robert B. I am 
old, but I am better than a good many 
of the younger ones now. I have been 
sick rarely, and that I am so strong 
and vigorous is due to my habits. I 
have never tasted liquor in any form, 
do not use tobacco, and abhor profan- 
ity. In all my long career on the turf 
I have never had trouble with any 
man. I have attended strictly to busi- 
ness. If I had the best horse I have 
won out. If not, I have taken dust and 
made no complaint.”—Rider and Driv- 
er. 
HACKNEY AS A_ RIDING 
HORSE. : 


THE 


In the discussion being carried on 
over the history, make-up, breeding 
and usefulness of the English hackney, 
the following extracts from a letter to 
the London Live Stock Journal by an 
Englishman who evidently has some 
practical knowledge of the breed are 
given to show the views held by breed- 
ers there regarding the hackney: 

There is a constant discussion going 
on about the merits and demerits of 
the hackney as a riding horse, and 
both sides have much reason for what 
they say. The history of the hackney 
is too well known, and has been so 
ably written by the best authorities, 
that it would be presumptuous on my 
part to waste the time of your readers 
by any details in these notes, but is it 
not a fact that in old days the hackney 
was a riding horse ?7—the principal rea- 
son for this being that there was noth- 
ing for him to draw. Roads were so 
bad, and in many out-of-the-way coun- 
try places so impassable, that car- 
riages were little used. The chief busi- 
hess was done on horseback, and the 
farmers, in whose hands were the best 
of the breed, bred this class of horse 
specially for riding long distances upon 
to market towns and distant fairs. In 
my young days the term hackney was 
almost invariably used when speaking 
of a hack or riding horse. The term 
applied to the same type of horse, but 
more adapted for harness, was road- 
ster. These terms, however, were 
often used in a different sense in dif- 
ferent localities, but hack or roadster 
is still the definition at some of the old- 
fashioned local shows for animals com- 
peting in the same class. However 
this may be, out of these old names 
and definitions the term hackney now 
means a breed of horses from a Lon- 
don brougham horse to a child’s pony, 
embracing those adapted for both rid- 
ing and driving. The public demand 
for extravagant action practically for 
a time drove the riding type of hack- 
ney into the background, but the hack- 
hey, when it really does move, and is 
made as a hack should be, is second to 
none as a riding horse. 

I hear rumors that the Stud Book 
will shortly be finally closed, as it has 
been for all but inspected ponies for 
some time. When this is done, an- 
other step in the right direction would 
be to divide the book into sections, 
keeping the riding and driving types 
distinct. If the hackney breeders Wish 
to do away with the idea that their 
horses are all for harness, and will con- 
taminate any breed if crossed with 
them for riding purposes, this plan 
would be of the greatest help, and the 
same would apply to ponies. There 
are some of the most beautiful blood 
ponies entered in the Hackney Stud 
Book, and they are classed among 
hackney ponies, which have a special 
type of their own, and these should 
also be collected and tabulated to- 
gether. A recommendation from the 


tee asking them to give more definite 
instructions to their judges, when 
awarding the prizes, to set aside all 
animals in the harness type that may 
be shown in the hack classes—or as is 
often expressed, “shown under saddle” 
—would also be of great assistance in 
promoting this object. 

There are very few ‘horses that can 
claim the position of exeelling in both 
‘apacities, and a great injustice is done 
by expecting this of the hackney. The 
very high action, so much admired in 
harness, should not be allowed in a 
riding horse, when shown under sad- 
dle, to take such precedence as to ex- 
clude all other necessary requirements 
of a hack. The practical work for 
which a horse is intended should never 
be lost sight of, otherwise too much 
may be made of those points which 
please the eye, and encourage a stamp 
which, if breeders aim at producing, 
may eventually materially damage the 
value of the breed by losing those 
characteristics which have -made_ it 
famous. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


The owner of Chehalis says that he 
could get $20,000 for him if he did not 
wear hopples. 

Del Norte, 2:38, has become a “guide- 
less wonder,” and has equalled the 
world’s record, 2:0454, made by Marion 
Mills. 

Dan Q., by Simmocolon, 2:1334, dam 
Ypsilanti Belle by Montgomery, 2:214, 
has a record of 2:07%, and enjoys the 
distinction of being the smallest horse 
that ever beat 2:0S. We do not know 
as this proud distinction adds to his 
value. 

Searchlight, 2:044%, won the Com- 
mercial Club stake at Louisville, Ky., 
.ast week in straight heats, Sherman 
Clay getting second place, and Nicol 
B., the Detroit horse, third. Nine 
horses started. The time for the three 
eats was 2:0534, 2:05, 2:08. 

Col. Wm. Edwards, one of Cleve- 
land’s most prominent horsemen, died 
suddenly in that tity, of heart disease, 
about two weeks ago. He took a lead- 
ing part in all movements regardine 
trotting meetings in that city, helped 
organize its trotting association, of 
which he has been president since its 
organization. 

The bay stallion Askey, 2:08%4, is 
the fastest trotter, and Giles Noyes, 
2:07%, the fastest pacer, which trace 
directly in the male line to Justin Mor- 
gan. ‘rhe latter is by Charles Caffrey, 
son of General Knox, and the former 
by McFarland, 2:29%4, a son of Charles 
Caffrey. The amount of Morgan blood 
in either of them is extremely small, 
and undoubtedly their speed is derived 
from other sources, 

At the Louisville, Ky., meeting last 
week, in the Preparation Stakes, for 
three-year-olds, value $1,000, Cuprum, 
by Prodigal, proved the winner, al- 
though John McKerron took the first 
heat in the fastest time made in the 
race. The time was 2:12%, 2:13%, 
2:12%, 2:12%. With two such colts as 
John Nolan, 4, 2:09%, and John Me- 
Kerron, 3, 2:12%, to his credit Prodi- 
gal is making a good showi ing as a sire 
of extreme speed for so young a horse. 
Bingen, by May King, son of Elec- 
tioneer, won the Frank Fehr $2,000 
stake, 2:11 class, after a hot contest 
of six heats. The great: son of 
May King took the first in 
2:06%, which is his best time, but 
Caid took the next two in 2:07-4 and 
2:10%, lowering his previous record; 
Bingen took the next in 2:09%4, the 
hext went to the mare. Georgiana in 
2:12, and the final one to Bingen in 
2:12, with Georgiana second and Caid 
third. Among the beaten horses were 
Tommy Britton and Cut Glass. Nine 
horses started, and the contest was one 
of the best of the season. 

Since the return of Tod Sloan, tle 
American jockey, to England, he has 
been phenomenally successful. He has 
been riding mostly for the Lorillard- 
Beresford stable, most of the horses 
being American bred. After winning 
several stakes and plates at other meet- 
ings, on Friday last, at the Newmarket 
October meeting, he rode seven horses, 
five of which were winners, one sec- 
ond, and one unplaced. The crowd 
of people shouted themselyes hoarse 
over Sloan's successive wins, and he 
is now declared to be the greatest 
jockey ever known in England. 

A. J. Caton, owner of Caid, 2:074%4, 
is reported to have sold him to parties 
in Europe for $8,000. Caid made bis 
record at the Louisville meeting 
last week, and is the _ fastest 








Hackney Society to the show commnit- 


2:08%, holding the fastest record of 
any harness performer previously sent 
across the Atlantic. Caid was bred by 
Arthur J. Caton and foaled at the 
Caton stock farm, Joliet, Il.. in 1S933 
He was sired by Highwood, 2 21%, son 
of Nutwood; 2:18%; and his dam. 
Nikita Cossack, was a daughter of the 

sreat show horse, Don Cossack, 2: 28. 

Caid is 2 handsome horse, 1: a hands 
in height, and one of the gamest horsex 
on the track the past s son. He is a 
cheap horse at the stated price, for he 
comes from blood that breeds on and 
produces race horses. 

The shoulders of the light harness 
or saddle horse showld be long and 
sloping. The long, oblique shoulder 
Sives elasticity and freedom to the 
movement and permits quick and clear 
action. The chest should be deep 
rather than broad, giving the capac ity 
more in depth than in breadth, permit- 
ting free play of shoulder blades upon 
the body. A swift, smooth action of 
the forelegs cannot be obtained in 
broad-chested horse, for the reason 
that the excessive breadth of ches: 
throws the forelegs too wide apart and 
out of line with the hind legs. To 
this might be added that the saddle 
horse should have long sloping pas 
terns, Which will save its rider from 
being pounded by the saddle, as the a 
act like springs, taking up the jolts 
and modifying ‘them before they reac 
the rider. A horse with short pasterns 
can never be made a good saddle ani- 
mal, 









































. ON THE BIAS, 


That's the secret of the 5/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automaticaily. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
por “A — He couldn't displace it if he 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are — in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
} SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free, 
W M. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombau!t 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geonto the 

French 





vern 
Ment Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINC 
gp teed to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest est lister, ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Remove: 
Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


oe Bunches or 


8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
sprain! Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable. 


WE GUARANTEE 2xys¥.c'Bi'oxh'a! 


produce more actual results than a whole tle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Baisam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Pri bet 1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or ap by exr=%se, charges paid, with ful! 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive — 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Se 


want AGENTS 


everywhere to sell our great acel. AN 
dent preventer and life preserver /\ | 


The Automatic ¥ 
Grip Neck Yoke. 


Prevents all es in case of break- 
own or runawa: ps the pong > 
stantly and holds ‘tial eae is pas 
strong, handsome, Bir a and mal last 
indefinitely. Ev 
Plain ‘unnivkeled st; t Wekoad te Li sis and 
Acorn Hea Nickeled Tips and 
Centers, $1.75; Nickeled Center aa Tips without Yoke, 
$1.25; Centers without Yoke, 65c. Made in three sizes. t 
fit pole tips Vt to ; * Also t farm wagon size to,grip pole 
CONF: DENTIA 0-day for circulars and speci® 
CONFIDE TIAL. TERMS To ‘AGENTS. Better write at once. 
AUTOMATIC GRIP NECK YOKE CO. 
ws Harding Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHYS-EQUINE 


A safe, sure and reliable cathartic 

FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Put up in convenient form for administration. 
Not only acts asa cathartic, but is a powerful 
liver and kidney invigorator, thereby improving 
the general health of the animal. For sale by 
druggists or sent on receipt of price, charges 
paid, 50c. per box or 6 boxes for $2 

















trotter ever exported. Trevillian, 


50. 
EQUINE REMEDY CO., Williamston, Mich. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 








CROSS- BREEDING SHEEP. 

A reader of The Farmer, who is in- 
terested in the sheep industry, sends 
us the following extract, taken from 
the Country Gentleman, and asks if we 
agree with its writer: 

“The cross-bred sheep is the wide- 
awake man of the world; the straight- 
bred is the peasant who is lost and help- 
less when removed from his native place. 

“ft is a law of nature that a combina- 
tion of forces, a blending of the best at- 
tributes from two or more sources, de- 
velops activity, begets progress. Some 
of the composite races of mankind,, such 
as the Anglo-Saxon and the Scotch-Irish, 
are among the strongest. But cross- 
breeding requires the highest order of 
skill; it may easily lead to deterioration 
in the hands of one who is not an expert. 
As soon as the forces of nature are dis- 
turbed and her lines of reproduction sre 
broken, Man must intervene to vprotect 
the results which he has brought about. 
The cross-bred sheep requires careful 
Management and generous feeding, be- 
cause it is supposed to represent an arti- 
ficial product. 

“Cross-breeding has its limits, which 
It should 
proceed always from a square cross—a 
eross of pure breeds of long-established 
qualities. The cross-bred should seldom 
or never be employed for further repro- 
duction. It is a combination for the at- 
tainment of a special purpose, and when 
that purpose has been attained, the com- 
bination should go no further. 

After reading the extract over, we 
say that we agree with a part of the 
statements made by the writer, but 
emphatically dissent from others. We 
don’t quite get at the views of the 
writer, for while he extols the cross- 
breds, it warns against their use for 
reproduction, Furthermore he says the 
animals crossed should both be pure- 
breds of long established qualities, and 
even their produce should not be relied 
upon for reproduction. This statement 
is at variance with those made in the 
first paragraph, that the cross-bred 
sheep is the wide-awake man of the 
world; the straight-bred is the peasant 
who is lost and helpless when removed 
from his native home. We have an 
idea that the author of the paragraph 

had not, at the time it was written, 

any well defined opinion on the subject 
of breeding or he would not have been 
so illogical as to start out with : posi- 
tive statement in the first paragraph 
and practically contradict it in ae last. 
As to the pure-breds being lost and 
helpless when removed from their 
native place, let us see how it agrees 
with the facts. Beginning with the 
oldest breed, the Merino, we can trace 
it from Italy to Spain, from the latter 
place to central Europe, South Africa, 
the United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South America. In each 
country it stands at the head as a 
wool-producer, and no cross-bred sheep 
has even equalled it in this respect. 

Every out-cross has injured its wool- 
slowing qualities. Then take the Leices- 
ter, the Lincoln and the Cotswold, 
the English long-wool breeds, and 
What cross-bred sheep has equalled 
them for the qualities for which they 
are bred? They have spread into Eu- 
rope, North and South America, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, and more than 
hold their own against the cross-breds 
in any one of these countries. Then 
take the English middle wools, such as 
the Southdown, the Hampshiredown 
and the Oxforddown; where is the 
cross-bred that is more highly es- 
teemed by the mutton-producers of the 
civilized world than they are? Have 
they not been acclimated in every pro- 
gressive agricultural country in the 
world? We think they have stood the 
fest under nearly every condition to 
which they have been subjected in all 
parts of the globe. 

The fact is, the writer, in his first 
paragraph, favors only mongrels, but 
in his last he only recommends that 
they be bred for slaughter. When it 
is remembered that every useful at- 
tribute of the various breeds is the sole 
dependence of the cross-breds, that 
they become mongrels when bred to- 
gether, as the writer admits, it com- 
pletely knocks the bottom out of his 
plea for the cross-breds, and practically 
disproves his own statements of their 
Superiority. It is simply a plea for 
inongrelism which the writer himself 
finally discredits. 








When we count the difference be- 
iween a good ram and a poor one, the 
price amounts to nothing, as the off- 
spring of the thorouglbred will gen- 
erally bring in the market consider- 


ably more than the scrub, so the dif- 
ference is soon made up. 





TO REDUCE STOCKS OF WOOL. 

Wool dealers in the New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia markets have 
noted a curious condition in the wool 
trade, the result of heavy importations 
into the United ‘States before the pass- 
age of the Dingley Dill, and the three 
years of drouth in the great wool-pro- 
ducing regions of Australia. The auc- 
tion sales of wool which opened in 
London on Tuesday, the 13th ult., dem- 
onstrated the fact that the advances 
in the prices of merino wools were 
from 5 to 7% per cent of the prices 
quoted when the previous auctions 
came to an end in July. This con- 
tinued advance in Australian and other 
“colonial wools,’ as they are called in 
London, had been hinted at in the re- 
ports of private trading during August 
and the early part of September. The 
confirmation of these rumors lay in 
the prices actually paid last week by 
English manufacturers or their pur- 
chasing brokers in London. 

The steady adyances which have 
been reported from auction to auction 
in London, since the time when the 
Dingley bill went into effect, have been 
of great interest to American wool 
dealers, brokers and commission men. 
The heavy importations of foreign 
wools just prior to the passage of the 
Dingley bill have resulted in the ac- 
cumulation, in bond and stored pri- 
vately, of large amounts of meiinos 
and other imported grades. For these 
the American market has provided 
only 2 limited output, for reasons 
based more directly on stagnation in 
the woolen goods trade than on price 
variations. 

It is now reported in thé wool trade 
that Boston dealers are negotiating 
with English manufacturers for the 
sale of some of this merino wool. Lo 
¢al dealers, who have not so much 
surplus wool at command, are said to 
be following suit, though for less im- 
portant lots. 

The negotiators on this side of the 
Atlantic represent the actual holders 
of wool which was brought into this 
country to avoid duty just before the 
last tariff legislation, as well as some 
which has been brought in since and 
on which the duty has been paid. It is 
asserted as a fact by wool men that a 
readier and firmer market can be 
found amoug English manufacturers 
than among the American mill men, 
who refuse to make offers of any great 
importance. 

If the program sketched above is car- 
ried out it will result in advancing the 
price of these wools in the United 
States, and perhaps shading 
little in foreign markets. The latter 
may not take place, owing to the great 
scarcity of the class of wools im- 
ported by American manufacturers, 
but there is every reason to believe 
that the shipment abroad of one-half 


of the stock of foreign wools now held. 


in the United States would surely re- 
sult in a general advance in values 02 
this side of the Atlantic. In this ad- 

vance dealers would of course secure 
the greatest profit, but the next wool 
clip would bring materially better 
prices to growers Even if dealers 


made nothing on the wools shipped, , 


stocks held by 
movement a 


the advance on the 

them would make the 

very protitable one. 

For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP NOTES 





It seems to be a matter quite neces- 
sary for the safety of the sheep-grow- 
ing farmer that some means be resort- 
ed to for greater security from tres- 
passing canines. I do not know that 
farmers have suffered particularly 
worse this season than they have in 
past years, but this does not argue 
that something should not be done. In 
many localities it is a continual care 
to devise means by which the sheep 
grower will be at least moderately well 
protected from the raids of these noc- 
turnal marauders; as a_=rule, such 
effort is on the part of individuals en- 
tirely, and, seemingly, it is. necessary 
that each man should be a law unto 
himself. To be sure, we have a law 
already that tends to remedy the evil 
to a certain extent, but in many re- 
spects this is a matter that is entirely 
unsatisfactory to the grower who suf- 
fers loss. It not only requires time on 
their part, and the results attending 
the visitation of the sheep viewer are 
not always the most satisfactory, es- 
pecially is this true if it is necessary 
to pay the losses pro rato, 

It would almost seem that those who 
have attempted to offset the evil have 
gone at the matter at the wrong end, 


values a. 


It is invariably better to go to the 
source of a difficulty to remedy the evil 
rather than to the outlet. A far more 
practical way of getting at the present 
difficulty would be to take steps to re- 
duce the cause, instead of providing 
means of relieving the effects. If a 
party wishes to keep a dog there is no 
reason why he should not be com- 
pelled to treat him as any other domes- 
tic animal, or, if he does not, have 
means provided that he can pay for 
the privilege. Nothing would do this 
quicker than a higher dog-tax, and 
means provided that there will be no 
doubt of its being collected and turned 
into the public treasury. 

In some of our neighboring states 
dogs are compelled by law to be re- 
strained on the property of the owner, 
and when they are roving are con- 
sidered a menace to safety, and can 
be destroyed by the owner of property 
on which they are trespassing. I am 
not sure but what such an enactment 
would be something of the nature to 
be desired in Michigan. It is entirely 
needless to say that such a step would 
meet with opposition. The same class 
who would like to’see a law enforced 
that would provide a penalty for the 
killing of the rabbit, save during a cer- 
tain season of the year, and would be 
pleased to consider the land of the 
farmer their lawful hunting ground, 
would doubtless have no use for any- 
thing that would have a tendency to 
obstruct their present privileges. 

There are various ways of protect- 
ing a flock from dogs, and many of 
them are doubtless good. One mode 
that particularly struck me was to keep 
a few goats in the flock; they are said 
to be very effective, and no doubt are. 
The probable theory is that the goats 
in protecting themselves will ward off 
an attack on the sheep. If one is 
familiar with the disposition and the 
general make up of these creatures 
their adaptability for the purpose will 
be more readily understood. 

The ones which I refer to in particu- 
lar were shipped in from Georgia, 
where I believe they were purchased 
for the very moderate amount of 50 
cents each. Obviously this price would 
be more or less increased before they 
would be received into this portion of 
the country. If it should become an 
established fact that they are a prac- 
tical thing for protecting sheep from 
dogs, the good results would tend to 
make it an object to look with some 
favor upon the goat. 

In talking with a farmer recently, 
he informed me that he intended to 
guard his flock from the raids of dogs 
by using bells, and with this object in 
view had ordered 20, which he intends 
to put on-as many sheep. This is quite 
a common practice, and I believe is 
more or less successful; probably the 
jingling of the bells causes the dogs to 
desist in their mischief, and even 
though this did not prove entirely ef- 
fectual, the confusion caused by the 
bells would attract attention, and con- 
sequently be the means of the owner 
appearing on the scene before ser ious 
damage was done, 


c. P. REYNOLDS. 


Shiawaseee County, Mich. 





‘LOCKS AND FLEECES 

Cc. W. Dart, secretary of the Con- 
cord Sheep Breeders’ Association, re- 
ports that the recent sale passed off in 
a satisfactory manner. Some $1,500 
worth of sheep changed hands, 

Mr. C. R. Parsons, of Washtenaw 
Co., well known as a breeder of Amer- 
ican Merinos, shipped a carload of 
Rambouillet and Delaine Merino rams 
to Texas recently. They were ship- 
ped to I<errville, that state, 

Mortimer Levering, the secretary, in- 
forms us that the annual meeting of 
the American Shropshire Registry As- 
sociation will be held at Omaha, Neb., 
Wednesday, October 12, 10:00 a. m., in 
the Auditorium on the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition grounds, 

A correspondent, referring to a recent 
article in The Farmer on marketing 
bucky lambs, says he has always found 
it best to castrate lambs when about 
ten days old. It does not appear to 
hurt their growth at all when the oper- 
ation is performed as early as this, 

We note that Perry Pearce, of Battle 
Creek, has purchased one of the rams 
mentioned as in the flock of H. KE. 
Moore, of Farmington. This ram is 
H, E. M, 162, sired by H. E. M. 149, a 
ram that has given Mr. Moore some of 
his best yearlings and two-year-olds. 
We think that ram will give Mr. 
Pearce good results when bred on his 
flock. 





The twelfth annual meeting of thé 
Improved Black Top Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association will be held at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., on Wednesday, 
October 12th, 1898S. The program 
includes a banquet at the Anderson 
House parlors, a business meeting of 
members, address of welcome by 
Mayor w hitney, and response by L. 
M. Crothers, Crothers, Pa.; address of 
President L, L. Harsh, of Union City, 
Mich.. addresses by Robert Gibbons, 
Detroit, O. M. Robertson, Eaton Rap- 
ids, and E, E. Horner, Eaton Rapids. 

The American Leicester Breeders’ 
Association is now preparing Volume 
II. of the American Leicester Record. 
This volume will contain complete 
records of all thoroughbred Leicesters 
in the United States and Canada, in 
addition to papers of especial interest 
to sheep-growers. The secretary, A. J. 
Temple, Cameron, TL, announces that 
the books of the Association will be 
held open for entries until October 10, 
-but urges the importance of early reg- 
istry. Mr, Temple will furnish appli- 
cation blanks and all necessary infor- 
mation. 

At the annual meeting of the Stand- 
ard Delaine Spanish Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, held at Colum- 
bus, O., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John Pow, Salem, O.; vice-presi- 
+ ee Alvin Chittenden, New London, 

E. D, King, Burlington, Kas.; seec- 
has tow S. M, Cleaver, East Bethlehem, 
Pa.; treasurer, C, 8S. Chapman, Marys- 
ville, O.; committee on pedigree, John 
M. Brandt, Kilgore, O.; Nathan Jones, 
Penn, Mich.; C, C. Harter, St, Leo, W. 

Va.; S, M. Cleaver, East Bethlehem, 

’a.: executive board, A. T. Gamber, 
Wakeman, O.; W. P. Penery, Radnor, 
0.; C. W. Baxter, Hopedale, O.; John 
A. Thompson, New Rumley, O.; R, H. 
Wilson, Fredericktown, O; committee 
on scale of points, A. Bailey, Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y.; H. C, Chapman, 
Penn, Mich.; J. M. Brandt, Kilgore, O.; 
J. H, Post, West Clarkfield, O.; C. E. 
Davis, Radnor, O.; Uriah Cook, West 
Mansfield, O.; R. S. Spencer, Salesville, 
O.; J. J. Harnsburger, Stanbury, Mo. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 














Cures Absolutely ! It ts unconditionally 
acknowledged to be the Best Dip known. 


Put in your order now! 
Used Warm for Scab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 per package, $16 per 
case of ten packages. Case makes 2,000 
sg of Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
ons for Scab. We pay freight. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 


_SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago, __ 


Fp with small capital to send fot 

ay Si page book that ex tains way to 
ke'money mie fagic Lan- 

nor Stereop . 

a Mig: Optician, 49 Nan 








It's tree. 
Nassau &t., N. ¥. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SHEEP. 


AMBOUILLET, U.S.A. —100r rams and 100 ) owes, 
registered, forsale. THOMAS WYCKOFF, impor- 
ter andidirector of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich, 


SHE EEP., National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Mus! -Co.,0 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS AND RAM LAMBS 


From Prize-winning Stock for 
B. F. MILLER, Flint, ‘Mien, 


PURE BRED DORSET SHEEP. 


A few “—— rams for sale; lambs and yearlings. 
GEO. C. WOODMAN, Manistee, Mich. 


LINGOEN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages forsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


f hoice b ling f . 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS 9,0 Chester White Seine 

both sexes, ans akin. Breeding stock registered. 
. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


STILL IN THE BUSINESS s{,,Mickory Grove 


American eng Pug and Ram- 
bouillet rams. . WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
Qunorsuine HALL STock FARM has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bredewesandrams Personal 
nspo ctioninvited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 

LE. As good a flock as the State pro- 
oa ay residence is one mile from station on 
C.8.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich, 
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range Department. 











Our Motto:—*‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 


Address al] correspondence for this department 
ta 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


| 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. | 


News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


GRANGE CALENDAR. 
= Pomona, with Hope Grange, Oct. 


Teachers and Patrons’ Association of 
Kent Co., with Whitneyville Grange, 
Oct. 14. 

Kent Pomona, with Paris Grange, Oct. 
26. One day. 

Charlevoix Pomona, with Wilson Grange, 
Oct. 21-22. 





CO-OPERATIVE SELLING. 





We publish in this issue a letter from 
a member of the order on the above 
topic. “Forty-niner” presents a plan 
by which an agent will be appointed 
at each market place to take orders 
which are to be filled by the Grange. 
“Forty-niner” mentions a number of 
good results that would flow from a 
satisfactory working of such a plan, | 
but we fear that the scheme is too in- 
tricate to be put into immediate oper- 4 
ation. We wish “Forty-niner” would 
explain the exact details of the scheme 
he proposes applying to Michigan | 
products and present conditions, | 

We make this suggestion, however, | 
not as a criticism of the movement, | 
because we believe the subject is of | 
the utmost importance. We believe 
that the time is coming when a satis- 
factory and practicable system will be 
in vogue all over the country. Granges | 
and other organizations of farmers are 
experimenting in co-operative selling; | 
gradually we are going to find out the | 
plans that work well; we shall also | 
find out where the difficulties are and 
where the weak points arise. We 
should like to see this topic discussed 
at large in this department, and shall 
only be too glad to have communica- 
tions on what has been actually at- 
tempted in this State, or in any other, 
State or county, in the co-operative 
selling of products grown from the 
soil, whether these attempts have been 
successes or failures, 








THE MAIN OBJECT. 





It is right and proper for the Grange 
to discuss legislative topics, school top- 
ics, business topics, or any other topics 
of public interest, but in all this dis- 
cussion it must never be forgotten that 
there is an ultimate object behind it 
all. The great object of the Grange is 
the education of its members. We do 
not try to bring a legislative reform 
simply for the sake of the reform. In 
reality the greatest good done by dis- 
cussing a public question, deciding on 
way to secure what is best, is in the 
education brought to those who thus 
discuss, decide and agitate. It makes 
what is best, and striving in a public 
them broader men and women, more 
capable citizens. One of the great ac- 
complishments of the Grange is in co- 
operative buying, This works to the 
commercial benefit of the members, 
but the ultimate good is that it helps 
the members thus’ benefited to have 
more money, more time, and more am- 
bition for the higher things of life. So 
while we are discussing the important 
public questions that are to come up 
for deliberation during the coming 
winter, and while we strive to build up 
the Grange in numbers and influence, 
and while we endeavor to make the 
Grange as practical and helpful as pos- 
sible to the farmer, let us not forget 
that the main object of the Grange, 
the great end, the chief endeavor, is 
education. 


a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Cheaper Literature for the Farmer. 

Most of our farmers do not take 
enough papers; a great many more of 
them do not take enough magazines, 
and very few of them buy all the 
books they can and should. Very few 
families there are who cannot afford 
three or four good papers, one first- 
class magazine, and half a dozen good 
books a year. We have often thought 
that if this matter were called to the 
attention of farmers in a way that 
would strike their pocketbooks, it 
might induce them to do more in this 
line; and it has seemed to us that it 
would be perfectly feasible for the 


| was the result? 


bers for getting papers, magazines and 
books at a considerable discount. In 
fact, we believe the State Grange two 
or three years ago passed a resolution 
that such an arrangement should be 
made. No such arrangement has ever 
| been made. Now would be a good 
time to get the matter started, and we 
believe it would be an important move. 
A Special Offer. 

The Michigan Farmer has made a 
special offer to Granges on trial sub- 
scriptions and full particulars have 
been sent to the Master of each 
Grange. Members who are net in- 
formed on this subject should ask for 
instructions and endeavor to assist 
their Granges in obtaining one of the 
prizes offered for the largest list of 
subscribers. Sample copies will be 
sent free on request to Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich., stating the 
number that can be used and each 
mamber should send for some and see 
that every other member not a reader 
secures one. 

October Topic. 

Lecturers will notice that the general 
topic for the coming quarter as sug- 
gested by the National Grange is 
“Government,” and the October topic 
is “Town, County and State Govern- 
ment.” Brother Messer makes some 
practical suggestions on the subject 
which we print in full in this issue. 
We have also been promised articles 
by capable men on the subject. We 
suggest that in addition to the discus- 
sions as outlined by the National Lec- 
turer, the following points be taken 
up: “How Can Our Township Gov- 
ernment be Improved? 2. How Can 
Our County Government Be Improved? 
3. How Can Our State Government 
Be Improved?” As said before, we 
have had articles promised on these 
topics, and will publish them in this 
department. The discussion ought to 
be full of meat, and we hope Lecturers 
will see to it that it is made a part of 
at least one Grange program for the 
month. 

The September Topic. 
How many Lecturers succeeded in 
getting discussions during September 
on the September topic of “Farm 
Life?’ We hope that a great many 
did, but so far we have had very few 
xeports of such discussions. If you 
didn’t discuss this topic, why didn’t 
you? and if you did discuss it, what 
Let us hear. 
More Grange News, 

We have some good Grange news in 
this issue, but we have not enough of 
it. Surely the Granges of Michigan 
are not sleeping. The work and plans 
of your Grange will influence some 
other Grange to go to work for the fall 
campaign, Don’t let politics keep you 
from pushing Grange work, and don’t 
forget to let us know what you are do- 
ing. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





Postal Jottings. 

The Charlevoix Co. Pomona Grange 
will meet with Wilson Grange, No. 
719, on Friday, Oct. 14. We will have 
an exhibition of choice seeds, grain 
and potatoes, and devise plans for 
purchasing and disposing of our prod- 
ucts.—Harlow L, Willson, Sec. 

Fruit Ridge Grange, No. 276—Lena- 
wee Co.—made an exhibit at the Lena- 
wee County Fair and received first 
premium over three other contestants. 
At our last meeting we were given a 
talk by Bre. John Dunn, which was 
very interesting, he having spent two 
years in Southern Florida.—J. W. A. 

Boardman Valley Grange, No. 664— 
Kalkaska Co.—has just awakened from 
a long and healthy summer's § sleep. 
Met Sept. 28 and elected delegates to 
the county convention. Resolved that 
we make every effort in our power to 
secure a full attendance at our next 
meeting. Result to be reported.—A. 
W. Carroll. ; 

Alumina Grange, No. 585—Muskegon 
Co.—Sept. 17 had a beautiful grape ex- 
hibit; also the question of trimming 
grape vines was discussed. Sept. 24 
question’ discussed was “Which is the 
most profitable stock for the farmer to 
keep, cattle or sheep?” The conclusion 
was in favor of sheep.—Mrs. Dell 
Viets. 

Whitney Grange, No. 513—Tuscola 
Co.—is in prosperous condition and 
members seem to be taking an interest 
in Grange privileges. We sent several 
orders for goods and expect soon to 
send another. Members were well 
pleased with goods. At our meeting 
two weeks ago we gave three members 
fourth degree. At last meeting there 





Grange to offer facilities to its mem- 


were four applicants.—N. W., Cor. 


Onsted Grange, No. 279—Lenawee 
Co.—Aug. 10 discussed “How to get the 
most profit from our straw.” General 
opinion was to get it into manure and 
put it on the farm, Our Grange bought 
timothy seed, thus saving about 35 
cents a bushel. Aug. 17 we visited 
Rome Grange by invitation and con- 
ferred third and fourth degrees on six 
candidates, which was followed by a 
bountiful feast. Sept. 24 had a good 
attendance, program, recitations and 
selections.—C, Maxwell, Lecturer. 


Woodstock Grange, No. 408—Lena- 
wee Co.—At our last regular meeting 
we conferred fourth degree on sixteen 
and had a feast. Also had pleasant 
discussion of the topic, ‘Farm Life.” 
The general conclusion was that there 
was plenty of hard work on the farm, 
but also much happiness and real com- 
fort in comparison with many other 
callings. General desire for co-opera- 
tion among our farmers, Seventeen 
new applicants for membership.—Em- 
ma C. Swartout. 


Verona Mills Grange, No. 667—Hu- 
ron Co.—At last meeting elected dele- 
gates to attend the county convention. 
Also discussed the question, “How can 
we make the county fair more attract- 
ive as an educator to the young?” It 
was the general opinion that we 
should have more competent judges, 
and more superintendents, or persons 
acting in the same capacity, in charge 
of the different departments who have 
a thorough knowledge of all entries 
made and are prepared to answer 
questions. Also decided that the Bow- 
ery dance should not be allowed on 
the grounds.—Mrs. Laura Hunt. 


Capitol Grange, No, 540—Ingham Co. 
—held a fair Saturday, Oct. 1. ‘There 
was quite a complete exhibit of grains, 
fruits and flowers, roots and _ vege- 
tables, dried, canned, pickled and pre- 
served fruits, vegetables and jellies, 
bread, cakes, pies and other culinary 
products, honey, butter and cottage 
cheese, needle and fancy work, paint- 
ings, water colors, drawings, etc., cu- 
riosities and antiquities, new and con- 
venient small tools, implements and 
appliances. Special money prizes were 
offered for exhibits by children under 
10, Special money prizes were offered 
for the best pumpkin pie, potato salad 
and collection of curiosities and an- 
tiquities. 

Bunker Hill Grange, No. 262—Ing- 
ham Co.—meets every week. We are 
not very strong in numbers—about 35 
—but our percentage of attendance 
is good. A short time ago we closed a 
contest, sisters vs. brothers, with the 
brothers coming out second best. Next 











Saturday night we furnish the Supper 
and we cook it, too. Our literary ex- 
ercises for this month commence by 
roll call, and naming the first two 
tiers of counties in Michigan; the next 
meeting the next two tiers, and so 
on, expecting when we get through 
that every member ean locate every 
county readily, After roll call the gen- 
eral question that all take a part in 
Then reading, singing, declamations. 
question box, ete. Next meeting ques. 
tion, “Equal taxation.” Last month 
after roll call we had current events,— 
KF. W. Havens. : 





SELLING TOGETHER. 








Bro, Editor: In my opinion, if we 
are to make any improvement upon our 
present attempt to obtain pecuniary 
benefits through our order, we should 
adopt a system that would be of a 
practical use to every Subordinate 
Grange in the whole country, and 
through which we could act as a unit. 

Therefore I recommend that we 
adopt the order system for the sale of 
our products, the same as the manu- 
facturers are using for the sale of 
their products. It is too well known 
to need description here. It would be 
necessary to have an agent at each 
market place to take orders for us, at 


a price which should be uniform 
throughout the whole country, This 


they should be required to report at 
stated times to the Grange or Granges 
that are to fill the order, the members 
to divide the amount of the orders to 
each member in proportion to the 
amount of products that each has for 
sale. 

The members would do all the labor 
except the taking of the orders. They 
could not lose anything by a dishonest 
agent. They would be able to supply 
the demand at a price that would pay 
them for their time and the use of 
their capital the same as other indus- 
tries are, and therefore be able to con- 
sume more of the products of the other 
industries. They would share a proper 
respect for their calling, and command 
its respect by all other industries, at 
the same time retaining our best ma- 
terial to follow our industry instead of 
going to towns to learn and to look 
upon our calling as inferior and unre- 
munerative as compared with others. 

We could not make such an under- 
taking a success with less than nine- 
tenths of the farmers within our gates: 
and all would have to take as 
much interest in its consummation as 
they do in the production of their 
crops; in fact, they would be obliged to 
make it a part of their occupation, 





that can compete with us in prices. 


50 cents a yard. 
$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


$2.00 a yard. 


$3.00 a yard. 


a yard, 


$1 a yard. 


The freedom of the store is yours. 





Pittsburg leads the world in iron. 
tution, is the leading mail order store of Western Pennsylvania. We are 
retailers, importers and manufacturers. There is no store in the whole country 
For fifty years we have been leaders. 
In every State and Territory in the Union our products and goods are 
known. All you have to do to convince yourself of the reliability of our 
goods, at the less price, is to ask us for samples and make close compari- 
sons. Following we give you a hint of our prices on Dress Goods and Silks: 


Fancy Silk and Wool Velour Suitings, shades of blue, brown and green, 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 
OF THE GREAT IRON CITY. 


This store, being a Pittsburg insti- 


Splendid color assortments in Parisian Novelties and French Popelines, 
50 to 54-inch Plain Tailor Cheyiots—street colorings—S5e, $1 up to 


Nobby Cycling Materials—50c and 60¢ a yard up to $6.00. 
One hundred color assortments in Broadcloths—$1.00, $1.25 up to 


Bright Scotch Colorings in Velour Plaids—for children’s dresses—35¢ 


Exquisite Colorings in Plain and Faney Silks—for the reception or 
wedding dress—50c to $10 a yard. 

For the nobby waist or the lining of the handsome tailor gown, we have 
Plain and Glace Tafieta Silks—75e, 85e, 95e, $l a yard. 

Graduated stripes in Tri-colored Stripe Taffeta Silks—75e, 85c, 90e, 


We would be pleased to have you ask us for samples of anything that 
is mailable. There are sixty departments in this great store. By the way, if 
you should come to Pittsburg we should be pleased to have you come and see 
us. We have everything for your accommodation except sleeping quarters. 
There is a fine restaurant on our sixth floor; a mezzanine space off the 
main floor, which is a general reception room; a ladies’ parlor adjoining; 
telephone service, writing materials, and a room forchecking your parcels. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


SEN epee... 
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which they ought to have done years 
ago. ; 
If the members of our order are not 
sufficiently educated to form a plan 
that will unite the farmers of our coun- 
try, after thirty-one years of schooling, 
they will not during the life of the 
present members. 

It is a system that we need, a sys- 
tem that will be of the same utility to 
all farmers, to induce them to enter in 
our gates—one that is easily explained 
and readily understood; one that will 
not interfere with any other industry; 
one that will be for our own benefit; 
one that will accomplish the object of 
our order for mutual instruction and 
protection. The members would have 
to meet often and all for the same pur- 
pose, which would enable them to unite 
upon all questions that were of im- 
portance to them; now it is almost im- 
possible to unite them in their present 
condition, 

FORTY-NINER. 


TO LECTURERS. 





It will be noticed that a change has 
been made in the arrangement of top- 
ics for this quarter, one topic instead 
of three being used for the quarter. 
The subject of government was chosen 
because it seemed an opportune time 
for a brief but systematic study of 
its various forms and departments. 
The legislatures of most states will be 
in session during the quarter or soon 
following, and Congress will assemble 
in December, and as new conditions 
are confronting the people, and new 
problems of government will be pre- 
sented for solution, it is eminently 
proper and fitting that the people, and 
especially the conservative farming 
population, should engage in an intel- 
ligent discussion of the existing and 
prospective conditions of our govern- 
ment, its past and future policy in re- 
gard to the acquisition of territory, 
and its relation to the leading govern- 
ments of the world. While some mein- 
bers of every Grange have doubtless 
given special attention to these mat- 
ters, the majority of the membership 
may not have given them particular at- 
tention, and it is suggested that the 
Lecturer assign such question of gov- 
ernment as may be thought best to 
consider, to such members as may 
have special qualifications to give in- 
formation in this direction, or who 
may have opportunities and facilities 
above others for obtaining this infor- 
mation. Many Granges have members 
who have been chosen, or will be 
chosen in November, as representa- 
tives to the Legislature, Hundreds of 
Granges have teachers among their 
members, and it is doubtful if there 
are any Granges which do not have one 
or more members whd have’ been 
teachers. With but little effort these 
members can be prepared to present 
papers or give talks upon such parts of 
the topic as may be assigned them. 
Then will follow questions and dis- 
cussions by other members of the 
Grange. The scope of the topic for 
each month is so broad that ne specific 
questions have been prepared, and 
each Lecturer will formulate and as- 
sign to members such questions for 
each month as may be thought best to 
discuss. 


ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER, GOV- 
ERNMENT. 








Governments are breught into exist- 
ence for the purpose of exercising the 
supreme will of a people, or of an in- 
dividual ruler of a people. In a po- 
litical significatien governments are 
the means by which a people are ruled. 
In a general way they are divided into 
three classes, first a democracy, like 
the government of the United States; 
Second, an aristocracy, like the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and third, a 
monarchy, like the government of Rus- 
Sia. In the first the power rests indi- 
rectly with the people who choose rep- 
resentatives to enact laws and make 
provisions for their enforcement. The 
Second is where the enactment and 
execution of the laws is confided to 
a select class with a ruler whose pre 
rogatives are limited by constitutional 
enactment. The third is where the 
power rests with a single individual 
whose will is the supreme authority of 
the land. The. main functions of 
government are the protection of the 
life and property of the governed, and 
the protection of the government itself 
from internal or external foes, The in- 
dividual rights of the governed depend 
upon the form of government under 
Which they live, but all governments 
place restrictions upon the governed, 





to a greater or less extent. Absolute 
freedom is not recognized among the 
civilized nations of the world. The 
ideal form of government is that of a 
democracy or republic, where the gov- 
erning power is in the hands of the 
people, and liberty of thought and 
speech are not restricted. Of the 
thirty-six leading nations in the world 
fourteen are republics, thirteen are 


constitutional monarchies, and nine 
are despotisms. The republics are 
United States, France, Switzer- 
land, Mexico, Central America, 
Brazil, Granada, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uraguay. The constitutional mon- 
archies are, British empire, German 
empire, Austrian empire. Denmark, 


-Norway and Sweden, Holland and Bel- 


gium, Hanover, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Afghanistan and Beloochistan, 
and Hindustan. The despotisms are, 
Russia, Turkish empire, Persia, Tar- 
tary, Chinese empire, Empire of Japan, 
Egypt and Abyssinia. Of the above 
nations those most before the public 
eye to-day are United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, yermany, Spain, 
France and China. 
ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 





OCTOBER TOPIC. 
TOWN, COUNTY AND 
MENT. 

In taking up the discussions for that 
part of government which relates to 
the town and county, the State consti- 
tution or so much of it as relates to 
town and county affairs should be 
carefully noted as to the number of 
ofticers to be chosen and their respect- 
ive duties. The general statutes of 
the states will give this matter more 
in detail, but unless some one is thor- 
oughly conversant with the laws, both 
will be needed. In this discussion the 
question of local taxation will be a 
prominent one. How are taxes levied, 
how collected aud what is done with 
the money received from state funds 
and how are they applied? It will be 
interesting to know what proportion of 
all the funds for the county is paid 
for salaries and what proportion is 
used fer schools and the building and 
repair of roads. Road laws differ in 
nearly all of the states, but they have 
a direct bearing upon the prosperity 
of the farming population. These 
laws in most cases are under local con- 
trol so far as their execution is con- 
cerned. In some sections of the coun- 
try there are poor road laws. In other 
sections the laws are poorly executed. 
In either case poor roads are the re- 
sult. To a greater or less extent the 
same fs true of school laws. People 
often complain of bad laws when the 
real trouble is in their execution or 
lack of proper support by the com- 
munity. If the laws are bad efforts 
should be made to repeal them, that 
they may be replaced by better ones. 
But complaints and criticisms should 
be withheld until the laws themselves 
are understood by those who make the 
complaints. In the discussion of coun- 
ty government the question of salaries 
is an important one. Because a salary 
is a large one it does not necessarily 
follow that it is an unreasonable one 
for the service rendered. The amount 
of labor, trustworthiness, ability and 
experience which the office demands 
should be the chief factors in estimat- 
ing the salary. “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.’ This is just as true of 
brain work as of manual labor, That 
there should be a readjustment of the 
salaries of county officials in most 
states no one will deny. That this 
question has before been considered by 
the Grange is no reason why it should 
not be considered again, and again, 
until public opinion is ripe for a 
change, but to effect the desired 
change the discussion of the subject 
must be an intelligent one. Exagger- 
ated statements always injure any 
cause and they are generally due to the 
ignorance or prejudice of those who 
make them. To avoid mistakes in 
this direction it is first necessary to 
know what the laws are that relate to 
the administration of the affairs of the 
county. The Grange provides the 
means for obtaining this desired infor- 
mation, 

In considering the state government 
a brief outline of state history should 
be given, with data in regard to the 
formation of the state and admission 
into the Union. While all state gov- 
ernments must be similar to conform 
to the constitution of the United 
States, each state has many laws that 
are different from the laws of other 
states, and each state lias in a meas- 
ure an independent government, but in 
certain essential points subject to, and 


STATE GOVERN- 


controlled by, the higher government 
which was created by the union of the 
states. The theory of state sovereignty 
was forever buried at the close of the 
civil war, and the late Spanish war 
has cemented the union of states in a 
firmer compact than ever before. In 
the discussion of the state govern- 
ments, the constitution of the state 
will be the foundation for reference, 
while the general statutes will give in- 
formation in detail in regard to the 
election of officers, their duties and 
compensations, and the manner of en- 
acting and executing laws. It should 
be understood, however, that the scope 
of these discussions is not intended to 
cover all of the laws of a state, but 
only such general laws as are of inter- 
est to farmers as citizens and tax- 
payers, or such as afford the agricul- 
tural interests of the state. Perhaps 
the most important of these are the 
school laws and the tax laws, In some 
states the former are well suited to 
the requirements of the people, while 
in other states there’s need of some 
change, to enable the schools to keep 
step with the progress of the times. 
The country school house demands the 
fostering care of the people if our na- 
tion would continue to lead in the 
world’s civilization. 

In all state governments there are 
inequalities of taxation, and doubtless 
such will always be the case. But if 
perfection cannot be reached in this 
direction, there is no good reason why 
farmers should not continue their ef- 
ferts to adjust the wrongs that exist, 
and demand that all kinds of property 
be made to share an equal ratio in the 
assessment of taxes. In this connec- 
tion the revenues of the state, in addi- 
tion to direct taxation, and how they 
are applied, should be understood. The 
policy of the state in regard to roads 
should be carefully considered. Farm- 
ers use roads more than any other 
class of people, and they should not 
only have well defined ideas in regard 
to their construction and mainte- 
nance, but they should have settled 
convictions in regard to the extent and 
manner of raising funds for road cen- 
struction. Every farmer should also 
have well de °s in regard to 
the legislative, judicial and executive 
departments of the state government; 
of what the legislature is composed, 
how chosen, the relations existing be- 
tween the two branches of legislature, 
how laws are enacted, how they are 
-enforced, and what are the respective 
duties of the higher state officials. It 
will also be well to note the number of 
the laws enacted at the last session of 
the legislature, and how many of 
them are for the best interests of the 
people, and how many are in the in- 
terests of corporations and interested 
parties. Space forbids further sugges- 
tions on this topic. The Lecturer will 
not find the time to take up all the 
phases of state government in the 
above suggestions, but such can be 
taken as seem most opportune and will 
be of most advantage for the Grange 
to discuss. 


ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 
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"1 e 
Veterinary Departmen, 
CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 
Advice through this depaztment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer 1s re- 


quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 


Strangles.—Colt two years old has 
distemper; swelled under throat and 
broke open; pus discharges freely. 
Does he require treatment? H. K., 
Monroe, Mich.—Give him ten grains 
quinine three times a day. Apply one 
part carbolic acid to fifty parts water 
three times a day. 


Ringbone.—I have a young horse that 
went lame two months ago. There is 
a hard bunch on pastern, and I think it 
is growing. If it is a ringbone, will he 
ever get well? J. J., Hillsdale, Mich.— 
Blister him with caustic balsam once 
every ten days and he will get well. 

Ringworm.—Horse has three sores 
on body about the size of a silver dol- 
lar. Each of them is growing larger. 
The skin is not raw, but rough and 
covered with eruptions. W. K., Adrian, 
Mich.—Your horse has ringworm. Ap- 
ply tincture iodine once a day for a 
few days and he will soon get well. 

Bronchitis— Asthma.—Two-year-old 
Shropshire ram has had a bad cough 
for four months. Also have a ewe two 
years old that breathes heavily; keeps 
mouth open. A, R., Argentine, Mich.— 
Give twenty drops fluid extract wild 





cherry three times a day to ram. Give 
four drops tincture lobelia and ten 
drops tincture of opium to ewe three 
times a day. 

Dropsy Abscess.—I have a mare that 
had a foal when four years of age. I 
bred her several times during 1890. 
She failed to get in foal. Last spring 
she was served but once and is now 
in foal. One year ago she got dropsi- 
eal and recovered. She had an abscess 
and it opened. Had I better continue 
to breed her. G. L., Carson City.— 
You need not hesitate to breed her. 
However, she may be a little dropsi- 
“al before having her foal, but will 
soon get over it. Such troubles come 
from high feeding and want of exer- 
cise, impure blood, ete. 

Catarrh.—I have two sows that have 
run to good pasture all summer. Both 
had pigs ten days ago. The pigs were 
well and strong when born; when five 
days old they began to cough; six died 
and eight more have cough. J. L. J., 
St. Johns, Mich.—Your pigs suffer 
from catarrh of head and throat. Give 
their pen a coat of whitewash and 
clean the pen; burn all their litter and 
excrement and keep the mothers in as 
healthy a condition as possible. Very 
little can be done in line of medicating 
pigs so young. <A few drops turpen- 
tine in oil will help them if you can 
give it to them. 



















It is a marvel how 
Ysome men will risk their 
lives by sheer neglect. 
They sleep away entirely 
oblivious of the danger 
creeping upon them. Men 
can hardly be made to re- 
alize that a little sput- 
tering spark of disease 
which might be stamp- 
ed out in an instant 
may mean death if it 
is allowed to keep on. 
Dyspepsia, con- 
stipation and 
liver complaint 
seem like trifling 
matters but they 





y will eventually 
\e 

os wreck the con- 

1 stitution as 







= surely as a 
>” spark will blow up a keg of 
Aahw powder. 

If your health is not strong 
and vigorous it is a simple 

\|L. and sensible thing to write to 
=< Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief con- 
A\X sulting physician to the In- 

valids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y., and obtain from 
him and his staff of eminent specialists, 
without charge, professional advice which 
will enable you to put your constitution on 
a solid basis of health and strength forth- 
with, before these ailments have a chance 
to reduce you to a physical wreck. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is 
acknowledged as the most wonderful med- 
icine ever devised for those diseases which 
are caused by imperfect action of the liver 
and digestive organs. 

Mr. F. M. Robinett, of Xenophon, Hancock 
Co., Tenn., says in a letter toDr. Pierce: ‘“Ican 
heartily recommend Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery for indigestion and torpid liver. I 
tried different doctors with but little result. I 
could scarcely eat anything—it would put me in 
such dreadful distress in my stomach. I hada 
dull aching pain in my stomach, and continual 
hurting behind my shoulders, bad taste in m 
mouth, tongue coated brown, had faint spells 
with a tired worn-out feeling. I took eleven 


lieve I would not be living to-day. 


The most difficult diseases to cure are 
those — hich are aggravated by constipation. 
In suc. cases Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
should ‘be taken in conjunction with the 
“Discovery.’’? They never gripe. All good 
dealers sell them. 

I O YOU LOSE BAGS?—Prevent future loss 

by placing name on robes, blankets, etc., with 
a marker. hort name, 35c.; long name, 50c., 
postpaid. G.G. Wr.Li1AMs, New Lothrop, Mich, 


| warp home work for men and women; day 

or evening; $6 to $12 weekly; no canvassing or 
experience needed; plain instructions and work 
mailed on application. Brazilian Mfg. Co. N. Y4 


SPECIAL $2.75 








THIS CAPE '» the 


mn rly aed Fall and 
inter, made of Bi 

or Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 Sade 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Biack Baltic Seal Fur 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to capes that sell at more than double our price 
Write for our Cioak Catalogue of everything in women’s 


Venn Mia: SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cHicaco. 



















(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
WINTER PROTECTION 
< STRAWBERRIES. 


FOR 


The time will soon come for 
tecting the strawberry plants from win- 
ter’s cold, and the subject offers some 
timely suggestions, There is no ques- 
tion but some good protection is almost 
essential to the plants, but authorities 
disagree about the best to be adopted. 
While some advocate manure, others 
object to it, and recommend straw, 
leaves, litter or anything of this na- 
ture. 

The chief objection to manure seems 
to be that weed seeds are apt to be 
sown with it on the strawberry bed. 
But if one’s manure is as good as it 
ought to be weed seeds ought not to 
be spread in this way. Moreover, only 
well-rotted manure is fit for this work, 
and the weed seeds will generally have 
died out before manure reaches this 
stage. The value of the manure in en- 
riching the plants is often overlooked 
by those who prefer other things for 
protection. All through the winter the 
strength of the manure is soaking into 
the soil, and by spring when the pro- 
tection is removed the plants are fer- 
tilized richly and ready to spring into 
immediate and rapid growth. 

But if one has no suitable manure 
at hand, the next best thing is prob- 
ably forest leaves, collected in the 
woods, and mixed with just enough 
straw to keep them in place. A few 
twigs of the trees gathered with the 
leaves will be of value. These spread 
over them will help to keep them from 
being blown about by the wind. 

Straw is good as a_ protection, 
sawdust is not so easily handled. 
makes the sawdust cling to the 


pro- 


but 
The 


rain 
plants so that it sometimes proves 
quite a nuisance. Potato vines can 


utilized for protection of 
especially in connection 


often be 
trawberries, 


with a few leaves. The two mixed to- 
gether make a very cheap and effec- 
tive covering. 

Minnesota. BARRETT. 


A. B, 


For The Michigan Farmer 
OUR BERRY GARDEN.—NO, 2 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 

Sometimes the fruit grower, pressed 
by an over-abundance of work, neg- 
lects attending to something that needs 
to be done at once, and finds to his 
cost that a second time for doing the 
work never comes; or, in other words, 
he finds that putting off the work for 
a few days or sometimes even for a 
few hours, entails more labor to do the 
piece of work, and also that results are 
far from being as satisfactory as they 
would have been had the work been 
- done at the proper time. For instance, 
a difference of a few days in setting 
plants might easily make a difference 
of one-half in the following crop. This 
is true with all plants, for they should 
be set just as soon as the ground can 
be worked. 


The timely setting of plants is 
not the only thing that is likely 
to be neglected. Their timely culti- 


vation is just as essential, and is even 
more likely to be neglected. Perhaps 
in no way is a fruit grower as likely 
to be made aware of this fact as in 
noticing the.results of some neglect of 
his own. I had this fact most forcibly 
impressed upon my mind during the 
berry season just passed. One day, just 
as the strawberries were at their 
height, there came a copious shower 
that filled the parched earth to over- 
flowing; it was just what was needed, 
and was the means of an increase in 
yield of many quarts of strawberries 

gathered the past season. Of course 
the mellow soil in our strawberry and 
blackberry patches was packed by 
such a flood, and needed stirring with 
hoe and cultivator at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Our strawberry patch 
we attended to at the proper time, but 
the blackberry patch we neglected un- 
til the soil cracked and the moisture 
went off by the barrelful, so that 
when we were ready to cultivate the 
patch there was very little mois- 
ture remaining. Now, while I was 
very busy at the time looking after 
berry pickers and selling the fruit, this 
alone did not account for the neglect, 
for I could, if I had made the neces- 
sary effort, have found time to culti- 
vate the patch when it ought to have 
been done, even though it had been 
necessary to do the work with the aid 
of a lantern, or by moonlight. 

Now, it is all well enough to advo- 


cate making soil sweat by frequent 
cultivation—it is good advice to follow, 
but such a method of raising moisture 
is only successful when there is mois- 
ture in the soil to bring up. After it 
has evaporated no amount of cultiva- 
tion can bring it to the surface. 

Although we gave our blackberry 
patch frequent cultivation through the 
remainder of the season, they still 
show very plainly the effects of the 
neglect. 

Our strawberry patch has done very 


well considering the dryness of the 
season. We have not kept the surplus 


runners clipped as close as we would 
have liked to, yet on the whole the out- 
look is good for a large crop next sea- 
son, so far as the plants are con- 
cerned. Unlike the blackberry, the 
strawberry needs cultivating through 
the whole season in order that the 
plants may secure as large a growth as 
possible. It seems to revel in the cool 
moist weather of the fall months, and 
will spread its roots out in all direc- 
tions, and multiplies its fruit buds un- 
til each plant is a small hill if given 
an opportunity. 

To my mind there is no prettier sight 
than to see a well tended_ patch of 
strawberries just “getting there” along 
in the months of September and Octo- 
ber. 


St. Clair Co. M. N. EDGERTON. 





~« PACKING PRODUCE. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently issued a bulletin on this impor- 
tant subject, which emphasizes very 
strongly the recommendations of many 
veteran fruit and vegetable growers, 
and is in line with the suggestions 
inade by the editor of The Farmer at 
the Round-up Institute at Lansing in 
February last. From this bulletin we 
take the following extracts: 

“It cannot be denied that in market- 
ing farm products the art of taking in- 
finite pains is essential to profit, and 
the lack of it insures certain loss. Of 
this any one who will take a short 
walk through the market streets of our 
cities or visit the wharves or depots 
where farm products are extensively 
handled can speedily convince himself. 
On every side he will see farm produce 
of good quality selling at reduced 
prices, owing to the form or manner 
in which it is put up, and, in not a few 
cases, cast aside by the dealers as not 
worth handling, owing to a damaged 
condition, which with a little care 
would have been avoided. In such 
cases the only profit accrues to the 
transportation companies, whose 
charges for carrying freight, of course, 
depend not upon quality but quantity. 
The farm products which on arrival 
prove to be unsalable no one can esti- 
mate, but it must foot up enormously, 
to say nothing of the freight charges 
paid on goods sold far below market 
rates because put up carelessly or in 
unsuitable or unpopular packages.” 

In illustrating this point the bulletin 
says 

aTwo lots of radishes will come ‘«o 
market, both lots of the finest quality. 
One lot will be made up into bunches, 
in each of which the radishes will be 
of equal size and the bunch neatly 
tied. In the other the bunches will 
contain radishes of various sizes and 
the bunches be clumsily tied. The first 
buyer that comes along will snap up 
the first lot at a ‘fancy’ price, while 
the second lot will be neglected until 
the demand is exhausted, and will ul- 
timately sell for little or nothing. The 
same difference may be seen in several 
lots of carrots, careful washing prov- 
ing an important factor with this and 
other roots. Neatness and attractive- 
ness invariably pay well for the extra 
trouble expended.” 

Regarding uniformity in packing, 
which we believe to be a most essen- 
tial point in marketing products, 
whether fruit, vegetables, butter, eggs, 
or other products of the farm which 
require packages when being shipped 
to market, the bulletin says: 

“Uniformity is of the greatest im- 
portance and requires a little more ef- 
fort. Some varieties of produce are 
invariably marketed in uniform pack- 
ages, the thirty-dozen egg case, for in- 
stance, being the universal standard: 
but others, particularly fruits and veg- 
etables, are put up in various pack- 
ages, and while some pertinent sug- 
gestions may be made, the only safe 
rule to follow is to ascertain the re- 
quirements of the market or markets 
to which you expect to ship and be 
guided by them, It may, however, be 
accepted as a practically unvarying 
truth that the finest produce will not 
bring the highest prices if packed in 





unusual packages. The writer saw an 


instance of this recently. A Texas con- 
cern, new in the business, sent its fine 
crop of gem melons to market in boxes 
containing one and one-half bushels, 
the usual package in this market being 
a half-bushel basket. The commission 
merchant who received the consignu- 
ment, although recognized as a leader 
in gems, tried in vain to secure a 
higher price for the more generous 
boxes, but was finally obliged to sell 
them at the then market price of $1.25 
for half-bushels. Fortunately the pro- 
ducer Was present when the shipment 
arrived and immediately telegraphed 
his associates to ship gems thereafter 
in nothing but half-bushel baskets. As 
a consequence, the last shipment from 
that source, consisting of 500 bushels 
in 1,000 half-bushel baskets, sold for 
exactly the same amount as each of 
the two previous shipments, which ag- 
gregated 1,500 bushels each. Needless 
to say, that shipper will study the pe- 
culiarities of his market before making 
further shipments. The above seems 
like an exaggeration, but it was an 
actual occurrence, and the principle 
may be verified any day. 

“Packing, after the quality of the 
produce, is the next most important 
consideration. <A little study of the 
route your produce must take to reach 
the consumer will convince you of this. 
A typical trip will be as follows: Seyv- 
eral miles ride in a spring wagon frow 
farm to railroad, over a more or less 
rough road; then ten to 500, or even 
1,000 miles on the railroad; careless, 
hurried handling by trainmen; loading 
the produce on the wagons of the com- 
mission merchant and hauling over 
rough city pavements to his store; ex- 
posure for some time, and another haul 
to the store of the retailer, where it is 
again exposed for sale, and usually 
another haul at lively speed to the 
home of the consumer. Consider what 
this means to tender fruit or vegeta- 
bles and the necessity of extreme care 
becomes obvious.” 

Here is another suggestion from the 
bulletin which should be given due 
consideration by the berry grower 
when packing and shipping his crop: 

“There is one point which cannot be 
emphasized too strongly, and which 
every shipper should thoroughly un- 
derstand, and that is that decay pro- 
duces heat and heat produces decay— 
that is to say, that one box of badly 
decaying berries may ruin a case, or 
possibly a car. Actual contact, con- 
trary to the generally received opinion, 
is not necessary. Let one crushed 
berry begin to decay and immediately 
it gives off heat like a smoldering fire, 
the decay increases, generates more 
heat and this heat—not contact—pro- 
duces decay in another package. If 
the condition of the berries is conduc- 
tive and the ventilation poor, the tem- 
perature of the entire car may be 
raised to a point where nothing will 
withstand it and the entire carload on 
arrival at its destination is found a 
working, fetid mass, only to be dis- 
posed of as refuse.” 





MUSHROOMS AS FOOD. 
bulletin No. 78. of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, is de- 
voted to the mushroom. One part dis- 
cusses the value of the fungus as food, 
from which it would seem that the 
danger of eating it is poorly compen- 
sated by its value as an edible. The 
bulletin says: 

When it is remembered that mush- 
rooms contain 75 to 92 per cent of 
water, and that the total amount of 
protein present is comparatively small, 


Farmers’ 


it will be seen that they correspond 
with fresh vegetables. Indeed, they 


are decidedly inferior to many 
vegetables, The expression “vegetable 
Deefsteak” seems peculiarly inappro- 
priate when , applied in a strictly chemi- 
cal sense. *A person depending upon 
mushrooms to furnish the amount of 
protein necessary ina day's diet would 
be compelled to consume about eight 
pounds, if the merel, a fair average 










supply of Small Fruits. 


Birch. 44 


Correspondence and personal inspection solicited. 


44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 








species, were selected. The carbohy- 
drate content of mushrooms is relative. 
ly high, but there is no lack of ¢ar}o- 
hydrate foods in the ordinary diet, and, 
consequeatly, no great need for this 
constitutent of the mushrooms, 

Although mushrooms and other edi- 
ble fungi cannot be considered as high- 
ly nutritious foods, they are undoubt- 
edly useful condiments or food acces- 
sories. They add to the palatability of 
many food materials when cooked with 
them, and may be served in many ap- 
petizing ways. Their use can undoubt. 
edly be extended by skillful growing 
and careful marketing. The principal 
edible fungus raised by market gar- 
deners is the common field agaric 
(Agaricus campestris), and the term 
mushroom is generally understood to 
mean this variety. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES 


The Fruit Growers’ Union, a co-op- 
erative Geainieatae formed several 


years ago by the fruit farmers of Hain- 
monton, N. J., and vicinity, is in the 
hands of a receiver, On the applica- 
tion of counsel for the stockholders 3 
receiver has been appointed. The union 
was organized for the purpose of en- 
hancing the market for the farmers 
and securing materials and supplies at 
reduced rates. For several years it was 
very successful. but recently it ran be- 
hind principally for lack of patronage 
and co-operation. The liabilities are 
stated at $53,000, including capital 
stock, and the assets, $26,020. 

There is good reason to believe that 
Great Britain and Europe will fur- 
nish good markets for American anid 
Canadian apples the coming fall and 
winter, Chester R, Lawrence, of Bos- 
ton, who represents English and Ger- 
man firms, writes us that it is a good 
tiie bow to prepare to make shijp- 
mets. In a circular letter he makes 
the following suggestions: “The apple 
export trade is broadening. It is a 
great mistake now to concentrate ship- 
ments to any one port—the shipments 
must be more diffused than in the past. 
Our shipping facilities meet the re- 
quirements for this change, for now we 
have first class steamers plying to all 
the principal markets, and the freight 
‘ates are reasonable. The past history 
of the apple export trade has been al- 
most confined to the experiences in 
packing, shipping, and learning the re- 
quirements of our English cousin. 
While these points should continue to 


be developed, the principal energy in 


the future should lay in the direction 
of endeavoring to market your fruit in 
a manner that will tend to a more 
teady profit. The exporting of apples 
has become a staple trade. It can, and 
should be conducted to a profit.” 


PEACH | 


Trees are a specialty with us 
and no ether tirm in the U.S. 
can show more or finer. Straw- 
berry Plants bythe million— 
70 varieties. Asparagus Roots, 
Plums. Write for catalogue. 
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The ! airp. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested in 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
eontribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


A CREAM SEPARATOR NEEDED. 

A few days ago we were conduct- 
ing a test of 50 head of cattle in Tus- 
cola County for tuberculosis. The 
owner was milking 44 cows and rais- 
ing the cream by the cold, deep-setting 
system. Both the dairyman and _ his 
wife were working hard and making 
as fine a grade of butter as ever pro- 
duced in ary up-to-date creamery. 

We strongly recommended that a 
cream separator be substituted in this 
dairy. Such a machine would make 
far less work for the mistress of the 
household, and secure more perfect 
separation of the cream. It is only 
after one has used a cream separator 
in such a large dairy that its great 
value is fully appreciated. The extra 
amount of butter fat saved by com- 
plete separation will soon pay for the 
machine in a dairy of 20 to 46 good 
COWS. 

AS TO SIZE OF MACHINE. 

We should prefer one that would 
separate 600 to 700 pounds per hour 
in a dairy of 15 cows or more. Such 
a separator can be run by hand with 
very little difficulty where there are 
two to attend to the work. 

Even with the smaller hand = ma- 
chines it is customary for two to work 
together. One turns the crank while 
the assistant fills the feed pan, changes 
the skim milk cans, ete. About once 
in five to seven minutes the two oper- 
ators “change off’—that is. take turns 
in turning the crank. 

DAIRY WORK IS NO FUN CARNIVAL. 

In the dairy referred to there is 
considerable work to do every night 
and morning. The milk is” strained 
into the cans soon after the water 
tanks have been well iced. The skiin 
milk is drawn off from below and 
great pains must be taken to see that 
the faucets are quickly shut at just 
the proper time. 

In fact, one must actually perform 
all the work required before one can 
appreciate just how much painstaking 
Jabor must be regularly bestowed upon 
this business every day in the year. 

EXHIBIT YOUR BUTTER AT THE FAIR. 

Certainly. It will do you good to 
take a few pounds to your county or 
local fair. If it is extra fancy separa- 
tor or dairy butter, the attention and 
praise bestowed upon it will cheer 
your heart and pride, even though you 
receive ho premium compensatory for 
your pains. 

If it should happen to be poor but- 
ter (just happens to be, remember), it 
will still do you some good to stand 
one side (incognito) and listen to the 
“funny things’ some people will be 
sure to let out in your presence. 

One reason why so little butter is 
exhibited at the fairs is because no 
provision is made for such an exhibit. 
The butter must stand in some poor, 
overheated room, exposed to every- 
body and everything that comes along. 
rolls overhead or passes by. It soon 
melts down and _becomes inoculated 
by a compound of all the vile odors 
that congregate in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

We hope to see more butter exhibit- 
ed at the fairs this fall. Let us thor- 
oughly agitate the matter. and call 
for proper facilities for placing butter 
ou exhibition to the best advantage. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
TAINTED AND FAULTY BUTTER. 


More butter is made during the fall 
months than at any other season, and 
the butter produced at this time ought 
to be the finest of the whole year. The 
air is clear and cool, the pastures in 
fair condition, and the cows no longer 
annoyed by the hot weather and flies. 
Consequently the flow of milk should 
be good, and if good pastures are pro- 
vided it will be rich in butter-making 
materials. 

A few points on this fall-made but- 
ter should be appropriate at this time, 
tor in spite of the favorable conditions 
for its manufacture a good deal of. it 
sent to market is faulty in flavor and 
rancid. Most of this inferior butter 
has many of the characteristics of the 
finest grade. It will often be of the 
proper texture, color, and solidity, es- 
pecially the latter when taken fresh 
from the ice-box or refrigerator. But 
good flavor is lacking. 





It is always possible to produce a 
good flavor to butter. But if the food 
is good and succulent, the drinking 
water pure, the cows in a healthy con- 
dition, and the processes of manufac- 
ture correct, the butter is apt to be 
firm and aromatic in flavor and color 
without the addition of any flavoring 
or coloring extracts. In the first place 
the food should be rich and succulent. 
If the pastures do not supply this, give 
the cows good ensilage and grain fod- 
der. The least bit of improper food 
will taint and flavor the butter. One 
cannot be too careful in this respect. 
Likewise the drinking water affects 
greatly the quality of the milk and 
cream. This ‘should be as pure and 
fresh as running stream can make it. 

Aerating the milk, and cooling it to 
a low temperature immediately after- 
ward are two: important steps in the 
process of preparing proper cream for 
butter. The animal heat in milk that 
is not properly cooled may do untold 
damage. It is only by discharging this 
impure animal heat immediately by 
neration and rapid cooling that milk 
can be kept absolutely clean and sweet 
until acid fermentation takes place. 

When butter is made deterioration 
begins and continues in varying de- 
grees. In slightly tainted butter the 
process goes on more rapidly than in 
pure, sweet butter. The slightly taint- 
ed stock has the germs of deteriora- 
tion well developed, and they spread 
rapidly and increase in great numbers. 
The reason for this slightly tainted 
butter is that dairymen have neglected 
some of the primary principles of feed- 
ing or of butter making. 

When placed upon the market this 
butter is immediately marked down to 
seconds or thirds. It must be sold at 
once, or kept at a very low tempera- 
ture in the refrigerators. Much of it 
goes to cheap restaurants and hotels. 
The markets are crowded with it. In 
fact, more of it comes to market than 
the really inferior butter. Very few 
make the latter, but many make the 
faulty flavored and slightly tainted 
butter. They should know that this 
butter is always in larger supply than 
the market can dispose of, and that it 
does not pay. It only requires just a 
little extra care to make such butter 
first-class. 

Ohio, EK. P. SMITH. 

(Less butter is made in Michigan at 
this time of the year, and it hardly 
seems to us that friend Smith is cor- 
rect, even so far as his own locality is 
concerned, 

It is true that some of the best but- 
ter is made on the farm during the fall 
months. But very few farmers take 
the pains to aerate their milk thor- 
oughly, so as to eliminate all impure 
animal heat. Aeration, by means of 
the hand bellows we illustrated some 
time ago, is very easily and quickly 
done.—Ed.) 





SOME THINGS ABOUT COWS. 


The cow's training should’ begin 
while-she is a calf. She is much more 
easily managed then than she is after 
she becomes a cow. When we decide 
to keep a heifer, she is handled from 
birth. She is taken from the cow as 
soon as found and confined in a box 
stall if the weather is cool. If it is 
summer time, a shady lot outside is 
preferred. When old enough to eat 
grass she is turned to pasture with the 
cows. Before she leaves the lot, how- 
ever, she is taught to lead and that 
she has a master. When the cows are 
stabled she is assigned a stall and tied 
up just as the cows are. 

She will follow the cows into the 

stable. and once inside, you can lead 
her to her stall. If she objects, you 
can easily push or pull her to it. If 
you wait until she is two years old she 
may pull you. She soon learns which 
is her stall and feed-trough and will go 
to it readily. Before her first calf is 
dropped she should be perfectly famil- 
iar with your presence in the stall. 
Handle her. Teach her to move from 
one side of the stall to the other at 
your bidding. Handle the udder. 
* You will find the majority of heifers 
thus treated already ‘broken’? when 
their calves are dropped. You will not 
be obliged to get help, drive her into a 
corner and rope her, then drag her to 
a tie-up. She will be perfectly halter- 
broken and so gentle you can go to her 
anywhere and lead her where you 
wish. If you are quiet and patient the 
majority of them will give you but 
little trouble. 

After all, however, more depends 
upon the milker than the previous 
training of the calf. Suppose the heif- 
er to have had no training and to be 





of a timid, nervous temperament. I 
should get her into a stall as quietly as 
possible and tie her fast by the neck. 
Don't tie by the horns. They are her 
weapons, and to bind or confine them 
seems to challenge her combativeness. 
Take up all surplus rope. Give her 
just enough to enable her to stand 
comfortably. Take your position be- 
side her and pet her awhile. Handle 
the udder until she ceases to resent it. 
Then take firm hold of the teats and 
begin to milk. Don’t let go until you 
have finished. If she steps about or 
kicks, protect yourself with one hand 
and arm and milk with the other. 
IKXeep close against her. Say nothing 
and do nothing but milk. If she is too 
restless, set the pail aside and milk on 
the ground. The one object is to milk 
her. Don’t give it up but “stay with 
her.” 

When you have finished, pet her 
again. Rub -her neck. Give her a 
little something to eat. The longer 
you stay with her the sooner she will 
become accustomed to you and cease 
to fear you. She is then broken to 
milk. 

Some persons are so silly as to al- 
iow themselves to get angry because 
the heifer is afraid of them and their 
touch. They relieve themselves by 
scolding and slapping her and more 
than likely she will kick at them in 
frightened self-defense. Of course this 
increases their anger and they kick, 
beat and shout. The consequence is, ¢ 
good cow is spoiled. Next time it will 
take the whole family to get her into 
the -stable. She will be sold to the 
very first buyer because “she don't 
give no milk and is wild.” 

Sometimes we have a cow with a 
disposition just the opposite of the one 
described above. She doesn’t want to 
be milked and she isn’t going to be, if 
her boofs and horns count for any- 
thing. She gets angry, shakes her 
head, slobbers, kicks, tries to hook, and 
so on. This is the cow that I beat. 
It’s a bad job, but the sooner it is done 
the better. I sail in and whip all the 
fight out of her. Then treat her kindly. 
Rub her neck with your hand when- 
ever you happen to be in the stable. 
Talk to her kindly. They like to hear 
your voice when you are in a good 
humor. In nine cases out of ten you 
will not be obliged to whip any more. 

Provide yourself with a strong, light 
stick about 18 inches long, and keep 
this beside you while milking. If she 
stamps or kicks, strike her a smart rap 
on the leg with it. Be sure to always 
strike the offending leg and never let 
an offense go by without punishment, 
otherwise you will lose all you have 
gained. Don't say anything, just use 
the stick, lay it down and continue 
milking. She will soon give it up and 
be as gentle as you could wish. 

Control your temper. If you can’t 
do this you can’t milk cows—for me. 
If you can't govern yourself you can’t 
govern a cow. And if you can’t gov- 
ern a cow you can’t govern a child. It 
doesn’t pay to lose your temper with 
either. If you do, they get the better 
of you at once. You feel as though 
you had in some degree failed to im- 
press them as you intended, or at least 
you will find out later that such is the 
case. 

There are other ways to break this 
second cow. You can tie her feet to- 
gether, tie one back or up, or use some 
other of the methods in vogue if you 
prefer. The main thing is quiet, firm- 
ness and rigidity of purpose. Make as 
little noise as possible, but milk the 
cow. She soon learns to submit to 
your will and grows into the habit of 
being milked and gets to enjoy it after 
a while. 

Claremont, O. COUNTRY FARMER. 

(We like to handle our heifer calves 
in such a way that they never need to 
be “broken.” They are petted, halter 
led, and their udder and teats fre- 
quently handled up to the time of calv- 
ing for the first time. 

In five years we have not had a 
single cow or heifer of our own raising 
that was a kicker or needed breaking. 
—Ed.) 
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FEEDING FODDER CORN. 





For some weeks dairymen have been 
feeing fodder corn to cows to sup- 
plement their waning feed in the pas- 
tures. The question arises, how can 
the green fodder best be fed to subserve 
economy and do milch cattle the most 
good? Above all things do not spread 
it about the grazing field or barnyard, 
as is too often the custom. To do so is 
extravagant and wasteful, as the cows 
will eat only about 50 per cent of the 
fodder so thrown out. The other 50 
per cent is tramped under and_ be- 
fouled by the hoofs of the cattle, and 
represents. absolute waste. Does _ it 
pay to plant five acres of this forage 
crop and sacrifice two acres and a half 
of it by a false and careless mode of 
feeding it? 

Before danger of frost occurs I pre- 
fer to cut each feeding of corn forage 
fresh from the field as needed for the 
cows. <At the outside, not over two 
feedings should be cut ahead, and the 
corn should be kept as fresh as possi- 
ble in a cool, shady place. By this 
plan the canes and leaves are eaten 
by the cows when fresh, juicy and 
appetizing. It will be noticed that 
cows will eat up freshly cut canes 
twice as thoroughly as after they be- 
come wilted. The maize leaves and 
tender young ears are always eaten 
first by preference anyway, and the 
canes or stalks last. Many of these 
are discarded if they are not placed 
before the cattle under the best of con- 
ditions. For this reason I have found 
a manger with stanchions in a cool, 
well-ventilated stable, to be the most 
economical place in which to spread 
green corn fodder before cows. 

Consider the amount of pasturage 
the cows are getting, and do not giv: 
them more ferage at one time than 
they can eat up clean. It is frequent- 
ly an advantage to cut the canes ‘Ip, 
as is done in making ensilage, as it 
facilitates more leisure:y, cleaner eat- 
ing. 

I must speak earnestly against the 
cutting and feeding of immature corn- 
fodder. Many dairymen possessing a 
large acreage begin feeding it early-— 
much too early to be of any profit to 
their cows. As an illustration, who 
would think of deriving any apprecia- 
ble amount of nourishment from half- 
grown potatoes, composed mostly of 
an excessive amunt of water? It is 
thus with half-grown corn; do not 
waste it by feeding it out at an im- 
mature stage when perhaps ten days’ 
more growth would make it most val- 
uable provender, 

GEORGE FE. NEWELL. 

(We tried the plan of cutting and 
feeding fodder corn in the feeding lot 
or pasture some four years ago. It 
was such a wasteful method that we 
quit, and have since fed our cows, 
night and morning, in the manger, 
during the time of, or after milking. 
By all means do not cut the green 
corn any faster than consumed. An 
ordinary wheelbarrow load piled on 
the barn floor will sometimes heat 
and ferment in 24 hours during hot 
weather. 

But whenever there is danger of 
frost, say the middle of September, it 
is better to cut and shock this ever- 
green corn in small shocks. We usual- 
ly cut with our one-horse harvester. 
two rows at each passage, laying down 
flat on the ground in small bundles. 
After a day’s drying out we bind and 
put in large shocks.—Ed.) 
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WANTS THE DUTY REMOVED. 





A dispatch from Quebec, where the 
American commission is sitting, states 
that one Daniel H. McMillan, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is there for the purpose 
of urging that the duty on Canadian 
barley be lowered or removed alto- 
gether. In his talk to the commission- 
ers, Mr. McMillan is represented as 
saying that the best grade of barley 
for malt cannot be grown anywhere 
in the United States, and the best in- 
terests of the United States malsters, 
and farmers as well, will be served by 
allowing the Canadian barley to come 
in free. The Quinte Bay barley of 
Canada is so much superior to the 
United States barley, Mr. MeMillan 
says, that by mixing it with the home 
product a good quality for malt is pro- 
duced, and a better price is obtained 
for the American barley. The duty on 
Canadian barley is now 30 eents a 
bushel, which, he thinks, ig prohibitive. 
He also said that the New York State 
farmers, and the farmers of the West, 
will make no objections to having the 
duty removed altogether. 

Mr. McMillan must be a gentleman 
of uncommon nerve to boldly make the 
assertions reported above. Several of 
them are exactly contrary to the facts. 
That good barley can only be grown in 
Canada is really too ridiculous to at- 
tempt to controvert. Since the Dingley 
bill went into operation but little bar- 
ley has been imported into this city, 
but we would like to have Mr, Mc- 
Millan inquire of the big brewing com- 
panies if their beer is not as good as 
when Canadian barley cost less be- 
cause the duty was lower. We would 
be greatly surprised if a single one ac- 
cepted any such inference as correct. 
The fact is, as good barley | can be 
grown in various districts in the 
United States as anywhere in the 
world. What is the matter with the 
best Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
New York, and California barley? 
Nothing whatever. It is simply too 
high in price for Mr, MeMillan, and he 
wants it lowered through a change in 
the tariff duty. 

How Mr. MeMillan ever got the idea 
that the farmers of the Western 
States, as well as New York, would not 
oppose barley being placed on the free 
list, is a problem. Certainly not from 
farmers in this State. We think it 
must be the result of an over-heated 





imagination, superinduced by Buffalo | 


beer, The statement regarding the 
mixing of Canadian and American bar- 
ley, so the American grower can ob- 
tain a better price for his product, is 
of a piece with the claims of those who 
wished Australian wool to come in 
free so it could be used to mix with 
American, thus enabling manufactur- 
ers to pay more for American wool. 
After a trial of three years it nearly 
ruined the sheep industry in the United 
States, and the only way it could be 
restored to its former position was to 
again place a duty upon foreign wools. 
Values have advanced eight cents per 
pound since the restoration of that 
duty; it declined to that extent when it 
was taken off. The result of taking 
the duty off barley would be similar. 
What we want is a better price for 
barley, not a lower one, even if beer 
becomes dearer in consequence. That 
is the fact in this case, Mr. McMillan, 
and you would never be at Quebec ask- 
ing for the duty to be taken off if 
you did not believe such action would 
make American barley cheaper. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 





The State Supreme Court handed 
down a decision the past week that 
will have an important influence upon 
railroad legislation in this State here- 
after. The decision was the result of a 
suit brought by Gov. Pingree to com- 
pel the Michigan Central Railway to 
seli a thousand-mile family ticket to 
all applicants for $20, as provided for 
in an act of the Legislature passed in 
1891, 

The company refused to obey this 
law, because it held that its charter 
empowers it to regulate itf own tolls 
under specified limitations. Under its 
special charter, this limit is placed at 
three cents per mile. The company 
cannot exceed this rate, but can 
regulate all charges below’ that 
amount. The Governor, through his at- 
torneys, contended: 


1. That the legislature has the general 
power to fix rates of transportation by 
railroads. 

2. That it cannot part with this author- 
ity, by contre-+ or otherwise, so as to 
bind succeeding legislatures. 

3. That if such a thing were possible 
the charter of the respondent should not 
be so construed. 

4. That even if the charter had the ef- 
fect contended for, it has been surren- 
dered, or so altered by its consent, that 
the respondent is subject to the provisions 
of the general railroad law, and the con- 
stitution of 1850. 

5. That if not lost by surrender, it is 
lost by virtue of act No. 90, hereinbefore 
mentioned, which must be treated as an 
amendment under the charter, taking 
away the right to fix tolls, but subject to 
the right of the company to recover dam- 
ages from the State in a proper proceed- 
ing. 


The Court, in its opinion, which is 
very lengthy and elaborate, refers to 
the history of the charter of this road. 
The State, it appears, had entered up- 
on a policy of internal improvement, 
which, at the time this charter was 
granted, had been found impolitic and 
disastrous, and the constitution adopt- 
ed soon after reflected public sentiment 
by prohibiting the State from engag- 
ing in any work of internal improve- 
ment except by grant of property. It 
had commenced to build lines of rail- 
road across the State. The public docu- 
ments of the day, such as guberna- 
torial messages and legislative papers, 
clearly indicate that negotiations were 
had for the sale of the Michigan Cen- 
tral road, in which the price to be 
paid and the privileges to be accord- 
ed were carefully weighed. It would 
seem obvious, the Court says, that the 
granting of a right to fix tolls within 
a limit prescribed, was intended. The 
Court then quotes certain sections of 
the act creating the corporation, and 
defining its rights and privileges, 
which are as follows: 


The first section of the act created the 
corporation. The second provided for the 
purchase of the road and property per- 
taining thereto for the sum of $2,000,000. 
Section three provided for a forfeiture, 
and dispossession in case of a failure to 
meet the payments as agreed upon. 





Section 12 provided: 

“The respondent shall have power to 
regulate the time and manner in which 
goods and passengers shall be transport- 
ed, taken and carried on said railroad, as 
well as the manner of collecting tolls and 
dues on account of transportation, car- 
riage and storage of goods and passen- 
ag 15 provided: 

“That it shall be lawful for respondent 
from time to time to fix, regulate and re- 
ceive the tolls -~d charges taken for the 
transportation of property and persons on 
said railroad subject only to a limitation 
as to passengers of three cents a mile and 
ten cents in a44*tion on distances not ex- 
ceeding thirtv miles.” 

The following provisions of sections 36 
and 39 may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion: 

“The State reserves the right at any 
time after January 1. 1867 to vurchase 
said railroad, and all property, effects and 
assets of said respondent upon terms 
named, based upon the market value of 
the property at the time of such pur- 
chase. 

“4. That the rights and franchises vest- 
ed or which may vest in respondent under 
or by virtue of said act, shall not in any 
manner be preiudiced or affected save as 
herein provided or by judicial proceedings 
or by repurchase of said railroad to be 
made by the State as in said section pro- 
vided.” 

Section 36. railroad commissioner’s com- 
pilation, page 124. 

5. The State reserves the right, at anv 
time after thirty vears from the passage 
of this act, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
hranch of the ‘'ecislature, to alter, amend 
and repeal the same. nrovided that re- 
spondent shall be comnensated bv the 
Stote for all damages sustained bv reason 
of such alteration, amendment or repeal. 
(Section 39.) 

Section 15 makes it lawful for the com- 
pany to use its own judgment in fixine 
tolls. and provides that it shall not receive 
more than three cents per mile for the 
transportation of passenvers, and im- 
poses a nenalty for chareine more. 


The Court held that under these pro- 
visions the Michigan Central has the 
power to regulate its own tolls within 
the limits prescribed, and that, there- 
fore, the law of 1891, which under- 
takes to regulate rates, cannot be ap- 
plied to a railroad company operating 
under such a charter as the Michigan 
Central. The contention that the 
Michigan Central had forfeited its 
charter by consolidation with other 
roads, was also denied by the Court. 





SOMETHING ABOUT POTATOES. 





Kalkaska, Mich., Sept. 29, 1898. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I have been watching the columns 
of The Farmer for a long time to get 
some points from my brother farmers 
about potatoes. At last C. C. W., from 
Montcalm Co., broke loose enough to 
ask a question about the yield of po- 
tatoes. I would like very much for 
him to have told what they had down 
there. I think in less than four weeks 
you will hear far different reports 
about the Michigan crop. I have 
taken quite a good deal of pains to find 
out what the prospects are in 
our county, and as near as I can learn 
and from what I have geen, we 
haven't got half the crop we had last 
year. The July frost killed a great 
many acres so that they do not amount 
to anything and some of the farmers 
that have commenced digging their 
late potatoes say they are not going to 
yield over 60 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
The blight has killed a good many 
pieces. 

One word about the price: If you 
will tell me whether the ordinary la- 
boring men and the mechanics of our 
country will have all the work they 
can do, at fair wages, I will tell you we 
will get a fair price for potatoes if 
wheat is not worth 50 cents a bushel. 
To my mind that makes very little 
difference if we have plenty of work 
and money, 

P.M. L 

[If some of the readers of The Farm- 
er in other sections would send reports 
of the condition of the crop in their 
neighborhoods, it would enable those 
interested to get some better ideas re- 
garding the yield. As a rule labor is 
better employed this season than for 
the past five years; factories are gen- 
erally doing more business. But it will 
be found that once potatoes reach a 
certain price consumption will de- 
crease considerably. Latest reports of 
the crop in this State are to the ef- 
fect that the yield will be below late 
estimates.—Ed. Farmer.] 





That Great, Big, Little Wagon, the Havana 
Wheel Co., of Havana, IIl., is putting in the 
hands of the farmers is the greatest help- 
mate the farmer ever had. Their low down, 

Handy,” all steel, broad tire wagon makes 
it easy to load, and light for the horses to 
puil. This Company is also selling the best 
$16.00 Feed Grinder ever made. They also 
make the largest line of Steel Truck Wheels 
tor farm wagons (any size, any width tire, to 
fit any skein) of any concern in America. 
Write them for catalogue, 





THE STATE FAIR. 





The 49th Annual Fair of the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural Society, 





The State Fair of 1898 opened its ex- 
hibition on Monday of last week, with 
everything promising success. The 
weather could hardly have been bette; 
than that experienced during the first 
four days of the fair. 


The attendance was rather light on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but: on 
Thursday good judges said it was the 
largest that ever gathered on the 
grounds. It was estitmated that there 
were 20,000 paying visitors, besides at- 
tendants, exhibitors, officials, and 
those who had privileges. Friday also 
was a big day, the crowd being one of 
the largest that has visited the fair 
on that day. The Grand Rapids press 
states that the society will have some- 
thing left after meeting all expenses, 

As an exposition of the agricultural 
and industrial resources of the State 
the fair was excellent in many re- 
spects, fair in others and considerably 
lacking in two or three important 
lines. The main hall, in which manu- 
factures of such descriptions as tex- 
tiles, lace fabrics, upholstered goods, 
furniture, art exhibits, etc. ete, 
were made, was filled with 
a profusion of beautiful ar- 
ticles, artistically displayed, and re- 
flected great credit upon the metr- 
chants, manufacturers and _ business 
men of Grand Rapids, under whose di- 
rection and at whose cost it was ar- 
ranged. As much of the exhibits were 
made of goods manufactured in the 
“second city,” the showing was all the 
more creditable. We think the ex- 
hibition of examples of work done in 
the Grand Rapids schools was also 
very creditable, and could be enlarged 
in the future so as to draw exhibitions 
from other sections of the State, both 
for the purpose of competition and 
for comparison. 

Agricultural Hall was well filled, but 
fully one-third of it wag devoted to 
advertising the Canadian northwest 
territory through its products and by 
means of printed circulars. The ex- 
hibit was a notable one, beautifully ar- 
ranged, and was undoubtedly viewed 
by visitors with much interest. The 
exhibit of grains, cereals, seeds, veg- 
etables, ete, by the farmers of the 
State, while not extensive, was excel- 
lent in quality. The exhibits of po- 
tatoes, corn, wheat and oats were very 
good. Potatoes were much _ better 
than we expected, considering the un- 
favorable season. Michigan, too, 
grows as fine corn as can be produced 
anywhere in the world. We saw some 
from the heavy clays of Genesee and 
the warmer soils of the west shore 
counties which showed nearly perfect 
ears of the various varieties. There 
were a goodly number of exhibitors of 
wheat, both red and white, and the 
clean, plump grains showed both 
weight and quality. If such clover 
seed aS we examined there could be 
purchased for seeding there would, we 
feel sure, be less failures of a catch, 
and certainly the clover fields of the 
State would be much freer from 
weeds, 

Passing to Horticultural Hall we 
found one of the most striking and sat- 
isfactory exhibits of the fair. It is 
doubtful if ever a finer display of 
fruits was made at a State Fair, qual- 
ity and condition considered. The 
specimens were so well grown, so free 
from spot or blemish, that every exhib- 
itor deserved a credit mark for the 
pains he had taken in preparing his 
exhibit. Apples and peaches deserve 
special commendation, and showed 
that increasing vigilance in fighting 
insect pests, with preper methods of 
cultivation, will give perfect fruit. It 
is apparent that the fruit-growers of 
the State are steadily progressing to- 
ward a higher standard, although 
thousands are yet far in the rear of 
advanced thought and practice. The 
exhibit of grapes was also excellent, 
and the fine large bunches, with their 
contrasting colors and rich bloom, was 
a beautiful exemplification of the 
State’s ability to produce this health- 
ful fruit. The sub-experiment station 
at South Haven made one of the not- 
able exhibits in the hall, and it was so 
satisfactory to visitors in its arrange- 
ment and labeling that it might be 
taken as a model for the future. It 
Was educational as well as pleasing, 
and could be studied with profit by the 
beginners in fruit culture. The award- 
ing committee were Prof. L, R. Taft 
and M. L, Dean, of the Agricultural 
College, and they must have had a 
long and arduous task to go over that 
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immense exhibit and award the hon- 
ors, Where competition was so close 
and merit so general, 

In the line of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery the showing 
was very good. It is a department of 
the fair to which not half enough at- 
tention is paid by visitors, although 
we noticed better crowds than usual 
around the various exhibits. To 
the American farmer there is nothing 
that should appeal to him more quick- 
ly than improved machinery and farm 
implements. It is to these that Amer- 
ica owes her supremacy in agriculture, 
and anything that will save time and 
labor on the farm is a necessity in 
maintaining our position at the 
head of the agricultural world. The 
latest improvements in all classes of 
farm machinery were on exhibition, 
and a corps of well informed represen- 
tatives hever wearied in explaining the 
workings of their specialties, and 
pointing out their most valuable 
points. Certainly the young farmer 
could pick up much information in this 
section of the fair, and of a character 
which will be useful to him in his fu- 
ture business. Some of the largest ex- 
hibitors in this line were the manufac- 
turers of wire fence machines and 
fencing, and certainly it was very in- 
teresting to compare the various ma- 
chines, and the work which each could 
accomplish. They are so simple and 
ingenious, and yet do their work so eft 
ficiently that they are really remark- 
able. The wire fence is the fence of 
the future. The old barbed wire has 
become a relic of barbarism, and only 
useful in war. The modern wire fence 
takes up little space, is easily built and 
repaired, costs less than any other, 
adds to the beauty of the farm, and 
is not continually giving out. The day 
of wooden fences on the farm has 
passed, and as those now in use be- 
come worn out they will be replaced 
by woven wire, which is superior to 
them in every respect. 

Leaving the machinery department 
of the fair, the natural direction was 
towards the stables and pens of the 
live stock. First came the poultry. 
Perhaps this exhibit was not as large 
as usual, still it was fair in numbers 
and a good average in quality. We 
noted, in looking through, that while 
the newer breeds were shown by some 
fanciers, the old reliables still held the 
place of honor. The bulk of the exhib- 
its were good farmers’ fowls. In this 
department Mr. Sharp Butterfield 
placed the cards, and the manner in 
which he did it showed the quick eye 
and practiced judgment of the expert. 
An award from Mr. Butterfield is al- 
ways an honor to a breeder. 

Next to the poultry came the horse 
stalls, and that department, which we 
were pleased to see showed signs of 
increasing interest on the part of ex- 
hibitors and the public, we ghall refer 
to next week. 

LIVE STOCK. 


The exhibit of cattle was, upon the 
whole, very fair. In some instances 
Michigan breeders did not show in any 
numbers, and when they did their herds 
did not compare well with the traveling 
herds fitted to their limit. Neither the 
average visitor nor the judge could over- 
look the difference in condition, and in 
such instances the ribbons went to other 

In Shorthorns four herds were shown— 
two from Michigan and two from In- 
diana. The foreign herds were in beau- 
tiful show fit, as fat as seals, and got 
most of the awards. 

J. Lessiter & Son, Cole, Oakland Co., 
had’ ten head, consisting of a 2-year-old 
bull, two bull calves, balance females. 
These were a good, sensible lot of cattle, 
and able to give a good report of them- 
selves in the future. The same could be 
truly said of the eleven head showed by 
W. E. Boyden, of Delhi Mills. Will. had an 
aged bull, a yearling and two bull calves, 
and eight females of various ages. They 
Were in nice condition for the breeder or 
farmer, which ought to be good enough 
for the show ring. 

M. T. Miller, Carlos City, Ind., had ten 
head, two of which were bulls, balance 
females of different ages. J. D. Doug- 
lass. Sulphur Hill, Ind., had ten head, of 
which three were bulls and seven fe- 
males. These two herds were in the pink 
of condition, and carried off the bulk of 
the ribbons. In addition to these, M. 
Richardson, Commerce, Oakland Co., 
showed five heid of females of various 
ages—good, useful animals. 

In Herefords conditions were much the 
same as in Shorthorns. One Michigan 
herd was shown, that of A. S. Walcott, 
of Concord, with eight head—three bulls 
and five females. These are nice ani- 
mals in good breeding form. The other 
herds were those of G. W. Harness, 
Galesburg, Ind., eleven head, of which 
five were bulls; W. G. McCandless, Iili- 
nois, ten head, of which four were bulls; 
H. N. Thompson, Woodstock, Tll., eleven 
head, of which three were bulls. These 
herds were in extra fine fit, too fat for 
the butcher or the breeder, but fine ex- 
amples of what can be made of the breed 
when necessary. They divided most of 
a honors between them, with Mr. 

hompsen getting a little the best of it. 

Only one herd of Polled Angus was 


on exhibition, that of S. & W. Corning, 
who had nine head, namely, a 22-year-old 
bull, a bull calf and 


the balance fe- 


males. It was, of course, a great snap 
for this herd, but it was nicely fitted. 

There was a nice lot of Galloways 
shown. Two fine herds, those of Chap- 
iman Bros., of South Rockwood, with 
eight head, and E. L. Davis, of Davis- 
burg, with ten head. Besides these the 
Clark Bros., of Austerlitz, showed sev- 
eral head, a bull calf being a meritorious 
animal. Chapman Bros. make a good 
showing from their fine herd each year, 
and the lot they showed this year was 
a credit to the breed and their herd. Mr. 
Davis is quite a young man, but he is 
pushing to the front both as an exhibi- 
tor of Galloways and Rambouillet sheep, 
and is meeting with good success. 

The Red Polls were well represented by 
two of Michigan’s best herds, those of 
J. F. & E. W. English, of Clarksville, 
and J. M. Chase, of Muir. The former 
had ten head, and the latter. twelve. 
They made a 200d showing for the breed, 
and were in shape to furnish most any- 
one good competition. 

Two herds of Devons were shown, bot 
from Ohio. These belonged to E. S. 
Whitmore and W. E. Lewis, of Casstown. 
They had twelve and thirteen head, re- 
spectively. Mr. Whitmore is a veteran 
Devon breeder, and has carried off many 
ribbons at the fairs in this State. Both 
herds were in good : 

Jerseys led all breeds in numbers, as 
six herds were shown. They were as 
follows: M. f Edison, Springhill 
Farm, Grand Rapids, ten head; W. E. 
Wilkinson, Central Lake, Antrim Co., 
,seven head; J. C. Crosby, Greenville, ten 
head; O. S. Bliss & Son, Crystal Spring 
Stock Farm, Silver Creek, eleven head; 
Crevelling Bros., Alpine, Kent Co., nine 
head; and H. G. Hallock, Columbus, 
Ohio, sixteen head. The competition be- 
tween these herds was very hot, and no 
one had a walk-over. On the whole the 
showing was very creditable to the breed. 

Only one breeder showed a herd of Hol- 
steins. This was George E. Lapham, of 
St. Johns, Clinton Co., and the two bulls 
and nine females he exhibited were good 
ones. He had everything his own way, 
only some single specimens showing 
against him in a couple of the classes, 

In sheep the showing was good in most 
classes, and the exhibits were mostly 
from Michigan flocks. Merinos were 
light but good. Rambouillets were in 
good numbers, as were Shropshires and 
Lincolns. No Souvthdowns were on ex- 
hibition, and the showing of Oxfords and 
Hampshires was not what it should be 
with so many good fiscks in the State. 
Leicesters, for the first time in a long 
period, were present in considerable num- 
bers, and there were some good ones 
in the lot. Michigan furnished the only 
Delaine Merino flock. We give a list 
of exhibitors in the various breeds below: 

American Merinos.—R. Stephens, 
Flint, 18 head; H. E. Moore, Farmington, 
16 head; E. F. Cilley, Chandler, 11 head; 
Blake Bros., Galesburg, 3 rams. : 

Delaine Merinos.—C. H. Williams, 
Church, Hillsdale Co., 12 head of National 
Delaines; Blake Bros., Galesburg, 4 rams. 

Rambouillets.—-E. L. Davis, Davisburg, 
11 head of different ages and both sexes; 
Dwight Lincoln, Milford, O., 11 head; E 
F. Cilley, Chandler, 4 head; Blake Bros., 
Galesburg, 1 ram. 

Burcpetives.—A. E. Green, Orchard 
Lake, 21 head of breeding stock of all 
ages, and 4 fat sheep; . E. Powell, 
Icnia, 11 kead of various ages; Grow 
Bros., Concord, 8 head, 4 imported by 
then selves from England; A. H. Foster, 
Allegan, 21 head; Blake Bros., Galesburg, 
30 head; John Walton, Calkinsville, 
head. 

Oxferds.—Wilson Neeley, Brooklyn, 6 
head, and very gocd ones. 

Hampshires.—Wm. Newton, Pontiac, 
had 12 head, and had a walk-away on the 
premiums. Of course Mr. Newton had 
them in good fit, and no man in the 
State is more capable cf doing that. 

Lirecclns.—Robert Knight & Son, Mer- 
lette, 23 head; Warren & Bigford, 17 
head; Wm. Newton, 1. 

T. eicesters.—Jonn Marshall & Son, Cass 
City, 18 head, the best exhibit of this 
breed at the State Fair in a iong time; 
John Walton, Phoenix Stock Farm, Cal- 
kinsville, 11 head; another exhibit of 10 
head we could learn nothing about, as no 
one was in charge and not a card or entry 
tag to be seen; Wm. Newton, Pontiac, 
ram and ewe, and pair of fat sheep, 

Catswolds.—_Wm. Newton, of Pontiac, 
was the cnly exhibitor, and he only 
showed a pair of ewes and a shearling 
ram. 

In the fat sheep classes Mr, Newton 
also showed a pair of Shropshire wethers 
and a pair of fine wool wethers. 

There was a fine exhibit of hogs. We 
have seen larger, but never of better 
average quality. Chester Whites, Po- 
lands and Eerkshires were excellent. 
Duroe-Jerseys were fewer in number than 
usual. The exhibitors were as follows: 

Poland-Chinas.--Lou Harrington, Paw 
Paw. 16 head; Fred Shafer, Mill Creek, 11 
head; P. D. Leng, Byron_ Steck Farm, 
Fisher Station, 10 head; L. F. Conrad, 
Waco.sta, 15 head; Wm. Motter, Potter- 
ville. 13 head; Robert Neve, Pierson, 13 
head. These were all bred and owned by 


head: C. A. Searing, Lyons, 12 head: 
Charles Wells, Berlin, 12 head. This 
made an evcellent showing for the Ches- 
ters and argued an increased interest in 
the breed in Michigan. 

Berkshires.—Gecrge E. Lapham, St. 
Jobns, 12 head; Crevelling Brothers, Al- 
pine, Kent Co., 20 head. These two ex- 
hibitors made a good sowing for this 
old reliable breed. 

Essex.—Frenk Milett, Fowlerville, 20 
head; Wilson Neeley, Brooklyn, 17 head. 
This was the best show of Essex made in 
years. The Essex is a very neat black 
hog, with no white marks, and of quiet 
disposition. His meat has the reputation 
of high quality. 

Duroc-Jerseys.--W. A. Spicer, Char- 
lotte. & head; Underwood & Merrill, 5 
head. We locked for a larger showing of 
this popular breed. 

Victorias.—R. M. Cross, Ovid, was the 


only exhibitor of Victorias, He had 16, 


head, got lots of premiums, and deserved 


them. 
Yorkshires.—The only exhibitor was 


Wilson Neeley, Brooklyn, with 10 head. 








They are the improved Yorkshire, white 
in color, short nose, very dished face, and 
resem ble the Suffolk of years ago. They 
are distinct from the Large Yorkshire, 
which is quite a coarse hog, with licht 
shoulders and hams, long, deep body, and 
an inquiring nese. 

We wculd Ike to be able to give the 
awards in the various classes, but as the 
judging was still in progress when we 
left, this was impossible. The fact is the 
State Scciety should take some means to 
print the awards in full. The exhibitors 
get little benefit from premiums of which 
the public know nothing. The list should 
be printed as a part of the records of the 
State Seciety. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE HILLSDALE FAIR. 





The 48th annual Hillsdale Fair was 
a howling success. Thursday between 
35,000 and 40,000 people were on the 
grounds. Fine weather, excellent ex- 
hibits, and enormous crowds are what 
made the fair an unqualified success. 
Among the exhibitors of swine were A. 
L. Cole & Son, of Coldwater; J. S. & S. 
T. Gridley, of Ypsilanti; A. W. @ooley, 
of Coldwater; Roger Crippen, of Ypsi- 
lanti; N. I. Moore, of Moscow; ‘H. B. 
Spotts, of Ransom; H. H. Lickley, of 
Prattville; I. H. Kroh, of Jefferson. 
and O. B. Lane, of Pittsford, 

In sheep and cattle there was an ex- 
ceptionally fine display, surpassing 
that of former years. The sheep ex- 
hibitors were Montgomery & Peterson, 
of Hillsdale; A. A, Wood, of Saline; J. 
J. Ramsdell, of Moscow; R. F. Bailey, 
of Pittsford; Grove Brothers, of Con- 
cord; J. M. Turner, of Lansing; A. Bar- 
ron, of Metz, Ind.; E, K. Carr, of 
Jonesville; I. H. Kellogg & Son, of 
Reading, and George W. Grim, of Fre- 
mont, Ind. 

In the cattle department N. G. 
Strong & Son, of Hudson, showed a 
fine herd of eleven Holstein-Friesians, 


including one bull weighing 1,950. 


pounds; L., H. McClane, of Reading, 
had a fine herd of Herefords; Mont- 
gomery & Peterson showed Jerseys. 
Shorthorns were shown by E. T. 
Smith, of Ashley, Ind.; T. M. South- 
worth & Son, of Allen; Bowditch & 
Osius, of Hillsdale; the A. P. Cook Co., 
of Brooklyn, and T. S. Rome, of Cam- 
den. Chapman Bros., of South Rock- 
wood, Mich., had Galloways on exhi- 
bition. Wm. Clark, of Kunkle, Ohio, 
showed a fine herd of Polled Durhams, 
including one mammoth bull weighing 
2,800 Ibs. 

The poultry exhibit numbered 1,000 
birds, including pigeons and pet stock. 
F. J. Marshall judged poultry and hogs 
and gave entire satisfaction. The 
poultry exhibitors were James Tucker, 
Concord; J. E. Fry, Fremont, Ohio; 
Wm. Marriott, Toledo, Ohio; Theron 
Durea, Jefferson; B. H. Smith, of 
Coldwater; E. R. Bradley, W. E. Stan- 
field, Stanley Kirby, George More- 
house and James Whipple, of Hills- 
dale. 

The officers for next year are: 
Dwight A. Curtis, president; F. A. 
Roethlisberger, treasurer, and C, W. 
Terwilleger, secretary. In every way, 
shape and manner the fair was a 


grand success. Hurrah for 99, 
oe 





THE CHEESE COURSE AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





The Michigan Agricultural College 
will offer a course in cheese-making, 
beginning the Monday after Thanks- 
giving and closing the Friday before 
Christmas, 1898. Mr, E. L, Aderhold, 
of Neenah, Wisconsin, was so success- 
ful in hig instruction last year that he 
has been engaged for the work of the 
coming session. The art of cheese- 
making will be developed by daily 
practice at the vat under the constant 
supervision of the instructors, who 
will explain the reasons for each par- 
ticular step in the process and the 
scientific principles upon which the 
methods adopted are based. The mul- 
titudinous troubles of the cheese- 
maker—sour milk, gassy curds, and 
the other ills that come from careless 
patrons or excessively hot weather, are 
studied in turn, and possible remedies 
suggested. Mr. Aderhold’s long ex- 
perience has brought to his attention 
the long list of special topics of most 
interest to both experienced and im- 
mature cheese-makers. These most 
useful topics will’ be the ones empha- 
sized. 

Instruction by lectures and labora- 
tory work is given both in dairy chem- 
istry and bacteriology. The Babcock 
test is in constant use. A simple but 
efficient and comprehensive method of 
keeping books at a cheese factory is 
presented. This is one of the most 
helpful features of the course from a 
business standpoint. 

The expenses of the course should 
not exceed $20, in addition to the car 








fare to and from the college. Many 
old cheese-makers that attended last 
year report that the instruction re- 
ceived has saved them during this one 
season much more than the course cost 
them in time and money. Revolution 
in methods is not insisted upon, but 
improvement in the details is enforced. 
No beginner or old cheese-maker who 
can possibly be at the school this win- 
tev should miss the opportunity. 
Plenty of milk and vat room will be 
furnished, with all necessary appara- 
tus for doing business on a factory 
seale, 








THE HUMBUG OF FREE SEED 
DISTRIBUTION. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

I have just read the assertion in a 
prominent newspaper. that the free 
seed fraud now in vogue is so popalar 
among the farmers, that Congress will 
not dare to discontinue it. Now, I do 
not believe that any honest, upright 
farmer is in favor of the present meth- 
od, for there is nothing in it to recom- 
mend it to any self-respecting person. 
It merely saves a few dimes to a fa- 
vored few without giving any benefit 
to the whole, and as far as it is de- 
signed to improve the quality of farm 
products it is largely a failure. I be- 
lieve that any farmer would be glad to 
have free seed given to our various ex- 
periment stations, and we will appre- 
ciate the help they will give us in de- 
termining what seed is of especial 
value to our locality. But if this free 
seed business is to continue, every in- 
dividual that owns a garden should 
be supplied, or none. Let it be the bus- 
iness of our supervisor to take the 
names of all who want garden seeds, 
and remind Uncle Sam of their exist- 
ence. At present he seems to hear 
from but a few individuals, who are 
very well able to furnish their own 
gardens. I am well aware that agri- 
culture needs all the help from the 
government that it can get. But let it 
be turned into a channel where all 
may be benefited, and not seatter it 
like worthless chaff before the wind. 

MRS. MAC. 





At the annual election of officers of 

the State Agricultural Society for the 
ensuing year, held on the fair grounds 
on Thursday of last week, the follow- 
ing were chosen: President, I. H. But- 
terfield, Lansing; vice-president, M. P. 
Anderson, Midland; treasurer, C. W. 
Young, Paw Paw; secretary, Henry 8. 
Fralick, Grand Rapids; members of 
the executive committee—Eugene Fi- 
field, Bay City; Eugene W. Jones, 
Grand Rapids; Dr, Charles A. Wal- 
dron, Tecumseh; William Ball, Ham- 
burg; Lester J. Rindge, Grand Rapids; 
W. P. Custard, Mendon; J. E. Rice, 
Grand Rapids; W. E. Boyden, Delhi 
Mills; L. H. Barnes, Byron, Shiawas- 
see county; John McKay, Romeo, Ma- 
comb county. -No opposition ticket 
was in the field and only 47 votes were 
east. 
_ A correspondent at Leslie, Ingham 
Co., D, G. B., writes as follows under 
date of October 4: “Please tell me, 
and your readers, through your paper 
what the prospects are for beans to 
advance in the near future. This is a 
crop that we are much interested in in 
this part of the State, and we hear 
very little said about it in The Farm- 
er.” From what we can learn regard- 
ing the bean crop we hardly look for 
any immediate advance in prices. We 
think, however, from the reports re- 
ceived of the crop, that an advance is 
probable later on. The yield has not 
been good in this State, and the crop 
has been materially damaged by rust 
and mildew. It looks as if really 
choice beans would be a searce article 
before the end of the year. As yet 
there igs not much movement of the 
new crop, the demand generally set- 
ting in later in the season. It will 
probably be well into November be- 
fore the situation is well understood, 
and we are inclined to believe that 
when it is, beans will be higher, Mar- 
kets east are generally quiet, with 
prices steady. 


We are in receipt of the illustrated cata- 
logue of the Standard Carriage and Imple- 
ment Co., of Ann Arbor, Mich., whose ad- 
vertisement appears on another page of this 
issue. They have a very complete line of 
Carriages, Wagons, Harness, Agricultural 
Implements, ete. Every vehicle is of the 
latest design, and made of the best materials 
and finely finished. For the style, finish and 
quality of the work they are quoting very 
low priees, and sell direct to the farmer, 
cutting off all dealers’ and middlemen’s 
profits. It will pay youto correspond with 
these people before buying. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WoOobD. 


We should be pleased to Fave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 

- wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 

Rockwood, Flint, Mich, 


FATS. 


One ship drives east and another drives 
wes 
With the selfsame winds that blow. 
‘Tis the set of the sails, 
And not the gales, 
Which tell us the way to go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the ways of 
fate. ’ 
As we voyage along through life, 
"Tis the set of a soul 
That decides its goal, ‘ 
And not the calm or the strife. - 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 

A FEW THOUGHTS FOR THE AUTUMN. 

Sighing winds and falling leaves re- 
mind us that summer is no more. Seed 
time and harvest have once more come 
and gone. Our barns are filled with 
the fruits thereof and our storeroows 
and cellars give evidence of ample pro- 
vision for the sustenance of our bodies 
during the long cold winter which will 
soon be upon us. Truly it has been a 
season of plenty, prosperous beyond 
the ordinary to the farmers of Michi- 
ean. The hearts of all ought to be 
filled with gratitude that our efforts 
have been blessed in good measure, 
that we have received at least fair 
compensation for our toil. None of us 
has got rich, perhaps, but as a whole 
the year has been better than usual. 
it will go toward offsetting some of 
the other kind which we never forget 
to count and call to mind. 


The bountiful apple crop will not be 
a source of much revenue, however. 
This may tempt someone to make the 
fruit up into cider. Cider when con- 
verted into vinegar is all right, but 
cider when served as a beverage is apt 
to make trouble, Beginning when it is 
sweet it is very difficult to define the 
exact period when it ceases to be a 
harmless drink and merges into one 
which contains a greater per cent of 
nicohol than wine or beer. Very few 
men would think of allowing an un- 
limited supply of beer continually on 
tap in their cellars, which should be 
served out to their families and guests, 
yet it is nothing rare in country dis- 
tricts to find a farmer's cellar stocked 
with from one to half a dozen barrels 
of cider, from which the man of the 
house and his boys and his neighbors 
and their boys drink at will all winter 
or as long as it lasts. Harm comes 
from this very frequently, and I doubt 
if there is a reader of this paper who 
cannot point to somebody who has 
been led to his ruin by contracting an 
appetite for strong drink at the cider 
barrel. Don't let it be you, brother 
farmer, of whom it may be said, He 
places temptation in the way of his 
own and his neighbors’ boys. If it 
seems best to make those apples into 
cider, see that it finds its legitimate end 
in good, sharp vinegar, and not do as 
more than once has been done, drink 
it all up even if it takes all next sum- 
mer to do it and leave none for vine- 
gar. More than one man is made 
cross and irritable by reason of his 
frequent demands on the barrel of 
hard cider in the cellar, and 1 know 
of one whose death the doctors at- 
tribute to this cause, although he was 
rever really intoxicated in his life. If 
the women had their way the cider 
barrel would be banished from the 
home. Very few farmers’ wives ap- 
prove of it. 


Now, just a word upon another sub- 


ject. In selecting a new fall hat. 
avoid encouraging the slaughter of 


the birds by wearing only such orna- 
ments as do not require their sacrifice 
in obtaining. Reject all bodies of 
birds, either in whole or in part. 
Plumes do not come under this head, 
nor do quills, which are often from 
marketable poultry. A fashion maga- 
zine announced early in the season 
that guinea fowl quills were very 
much in vogue. Think of that. ve 
farmers’ wives who sigh for the latest 
thing a-going. A Boston girl took 
home with her some turkey quills from 
the farm when she was here last year 
and expected to wear them in her hat. 

But whatver your selection may be. 
avoid abetting the traffic in dead 
birds. Some xre ignorant of the source 
from which come the long tufts of 





tire feathers known as aigrettes, so 
popular on hats and bonnets. They 
are very graceful and beautiful but 
each represents the life of a_ bird, 


killed during the nesting period at 
that. Tender of heart as women Rat- 


urally are, we surely can adorn our- 
selves in other things than those re- 
quiring the death of one of God’s cre:- 
tures, when it adds not one whit to 
our comfort, either. If it did, it would 
be different. 

MISTAKES.—A REPLY TO OLE 
MAYED. 

The mistakes of life are so many; 
who does not make them all too often? 
Ole Mayed quotes Josiah Allen’s wife: 
“There are two kinds of old maids, 
those that could and wouldn't, and 
those that would and couldn't,” and 
ventures the assertion that in her opin- 
ion the majority belong to the “would 
but couldn't.” The saying is doubtless 
very cute, and worthy of “Mrs. Josiah 
Allen,” it* author. 

Forty-six years of married life per- 
mit the writer merely the choice to 








speak from observation. “Not infre- 
quently we meet with young ladies 
whose modest reserve and maidenly 


dignity are an armor, which, all un- 
cousciously to themselves, encases 
them; and they are quite inapproach- 
able to the sensible and sensitive per- 
son whom they admire, and who would 
desire to woo were they not thus de- 
terred. “Faint heart never won a fair 
lady” is trite and true. Neither did the 
Chinaman’s tactics with his lady Sun- 
day-school teacher, when he continu- 
ally interlarded the responses in his 
book with his suit, “Mallee me, 
please?” 

The writer knew. in the long ago, a 
modest, beautiful and artless maiden, 
who, in response to the kind wishes of 
friends and her own good sense, con- 
sented long to receive the addresses of 
a truly worthy suitor. Said she, “I 
knew there was ho good reason why I 
should not return his affection. It was 
unaccountable to myself. There 
seemed no good reason for my reluct- 
ance to accept him; he was. ex- 
ceptionally good, yet when the appoint- 
ed time for his visits approached I 
dreaded the interview as the days 
went by. When I saw him coming I 
dreaded the meeting more and more, 
and felt relieved when it was over. If 
that was love, then I loved him. 1 
tried in vain, and pitied him in my 
heart as I said the final ‘No. But I 
will never marry one I do not love.” 

Another person, far inferior to the 
first, was deterred from seeking her 
hand and, supposing the lengthened 
courtship portended engagement, with- 
drew, marrying a second choice. Years 
rolled) around, and he became = a 
widower. Later he wooed and won 
the spinster of, 53, his former choice, 
still beautiful with youthful graces 
and virtues ripened to maturity, not- 
withstanding nature’s inevitable pen- 
alty for violated law,—the law formed 
by Him who, seeing it was “not good 
for man to be alone,” made him “an 
helpmate for him.” It is still not good 
for those to be alone who were de- 
signed by the Creator for companion- 
ship, which, as He adjusted it, is truly 
a blessing. Poor human discretion is 
prone to make mistakes. Do not the 
frequent separations and divorce suits 
auger that greater mistakes than 
single life are often made, and that it 
had been better to have remained 
single, notwithstanding the inevitable 
fact that both bachelors and maids 
will become singular—sometimes sour, 
unsociable, morose; possibly meddle- 
somely disagreeable. “If you cannot 
be a kite, do not become a kite’s tail.” 
How many married couples who, have 
not the annoyances and cares of par- 
ents are quite as singular and petulant! 
Often their society is as little sought. 

Not every one can be a Miss Hannah 
Moore, a Frances Willard, a Maria 
Edgeworth. or a Jane Porter. But as 
long as the cities and villages teem 
With uncared-for babes and children 
there is room in plenty for the exer- 
cise of the God-given instinct of pater- 
nity planted in the human breast by 
the wise hand of the Creator. To all 
such, of either sex, the writer fain 
would say: Go, work for humanity. 
Do not pattern after any one but He 
who said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
So fully busy, head, hand and heart. 
with love for the needy that no room 
shall be left to grow sour or morose, 

A. es. 


C. F.—Cleanse the goods and color wi 
C. 1 j Sé withthe 
Magic dye green and you will be in the 





height of fashion, 


NATURE'S FAVORITES. 





Rejoice and be glad for the child’s 
sake, if the new baby is a boy; and 
press the little head more tenderly to 
your breast if the poor little thing is 
a girl, knowing the road is sure to be 
hard for her feet, 

Never having been favorites of 
Mother Nature. we women do not 
think how much more life gives to 
men than to women. But just try to 
realize how it would seem to be well 
(except for the ills common to all hu- 
manity) all-the time, and just as well 
at one time as another. Then to walk 
in freedom without skirts which must 
be lifted and cared for and thought 
about all the time, and then are sure 
to catch and be stepped on. Did you 
ever try to walk up the cellar stairs 
with a pan of potatoes in one hand, a 
can of fruit in the other, and no ex- 
tra hand to hold up those skirts? 
Then how good it would seem to be 
strong, never having to give up some 
work you would like to do for want of 
strength. 

One of the chief blessings of life is 
the love of your children. A man Caty 
have all the happiness and honor that 
comes to a parent with never a bit of 
the suffering and risk of life that wom- 
en pay for the crown of mother- 
hood. 

And how is it about marriage? <A 
man, if he is what any man might be, 
can almost have his choice. while a 
woman can only choose between those 
that offer themselves. And if she has 
only one offer she cannot be said to 
have any choice, for it is that man or 
nobody. 

Then how good it would seem to do 
anything you see fit. if it is right, 
without a thought of how it would 
look or what people would say. For 
men never attract the notice and com- 
ment that women do. How does it 
feel to see a work badly done by men, 
that we understand and know we 
could do well if only allowed to. The 
result proves that we born housekeep- 
ers should have had charge of the 
commissary and quartermaster’s de- 
partment in this war. I do not be- 
lieve that women armed with power 
would have let a thousand tons of food 
rot in one ship’s hold while the sol- 
diers starved. As Susan B. Anthony 
says, “What business has a man as 
quartermaster general when he can’t 
even find his clean shirt at home?’ 

Life is as well for American women 
as it can be with the limitations that 
nature puts upon us, but how is it with 
women in the older, and especially the 
uncivilized, countries? Think of the 
tortures the little Chinese girl endures 


cerating. The child widows of Indj, 
are pitied, yet they have not to endu “ 
the misery of the little girl wiv. 
married at six or seven years of jo. 
For it is worse to be in the power of 4 
living brute than the relict of a dead 
one. May civilization come to theses 
people sometime, even if it must con, 
with the bullet and the sword. 
Piorcer. HULDAH PERKINS 


NEW FALL DR ESSES. 


The warm weather is lasting so | Me 
that very few fall suits are to be seoy 
October Ist. A few are shown in the 
most fashionable stores. A stylish syit 
is of very dark brown cloth, five gores 
in the skirt. Across the front gore are 
bias folds of brown silk, a— shade 
lighter than the dress. The folds ayo 
doubled, sewed on at the upper edge 
oniy, and are one and ai half inehes 
deep. These are put on the gore and 
then sewed in with the side seams. 
The lowest one is one and a half inches 
from the bottom of the skirt. and ihe 
same distance between each one: they 
extend to within two inches of the 
waist line. The waist is plain, round. 
tight-titting. closed at the front. Across 
the front are folds of the silk one inc) 
wide. They commence at the collar 
and reach across to each sleeve, each 
fold being one inch shorter than the 
one above it. They are one inch apart. 
On both ends of the folds are fiat, 
brown silk buttons. A deep shirred 
stock collar of the brown silk is Closed 
at the right side of the neck under a 
small bow of the silk. The medium- 
sized coat sleeve is gathered rather full 
at the top; at the bottom are three 
folds of the silk, one inch wide, extend- 
ing entirely around the sleeve, the first 
at the edge of sleeve, and the others 
are one inch apart. <A shirred silk helt 
with bow fastened at the left side. 

A cape made of the same material 
as the dress is plain round, reaching 
to the hips, with a three-inch collar of 
the same. <Around the cape is a hem 
two inches deep, with three rows of 
stitching quarter of an inch apart. The 
cape is hooked at the neck under a 
large bow of brown ribbon, same shade 
as the silk. The ribbon is two and a 
half inches wide, the bow has two long 
loops, and the two ends reach the bot 
tom of the cape. <A brown felt walk 
ing hat same shade as the dress accom. 
panies the suit. It is trimmed with 
ribbon like that on the cape. A folded 
band of this goes around the crown 
with a large fan-like bow of long loops 
at the left side. CLARA. 





A subscriber wants a recipe for pre 





with her feet bent double and band- 
aged, the bones often broken and ul- 


paring mustard for the table similai 
to that we buy. Who can supply it? 
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PASTE, CAKE OR LIQUID: 
i Brilliant Polish without Labor Dust or Odor. 


POLISH 








Do Your Own Dress Cutting and Making 
by using World’s Fair Premium Tailor 
System. Sent ontrial. Agents Wanted. 

2 _J.R. VANDANE & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Oto$25 SAVED 


n buying direct from factory. &¢ 
ays free trial. No agents large 
} Profits to pay.No money in advance 

-- $22.50 
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M\ ys. 50 Arlington Machine for. 







g g . her Machines $8.00, $11. 

fo i WAS all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
i bean ey use. Catalogueand testimonials free 

is - Write today for Facial freight offer. 

a CASH BU ERS UNION. 


158-164 West VanBuren St, B-317 cago, Ills 





SOLD! *& & 
UNDER A Tea, | 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE te =e 


to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard and 
with much more ease. This applies to Terriff™s Perfect 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at wholesale 
price: if_not satisfactory money refund Agents 

anted. For exclusive territory,terms and prices write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO, Box 101 Portland, Mich. 


BOOK ‘ 
the Se AGENTS WANTED FOR 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
‘rom its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates 
. and choice engravings. By Hon. HENRY BK. 
SELL, assisted by SENATOR PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
#200.00 in first two weeks, another @400.00 in three 
weeks, 1,000 more Agents wanted. Drstance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 








A, D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
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The Woman 
Who Spends a Penny 


for a postal card, or by letter requests us to send her 


Our Cloak and Suit Catalogue: 
for Fall and Winter 1898-99, will receive a copy free. 
The catalogue is beautifully illustrated, shows the 
latest styles in Cloaks, Capes and Suits, and quotes 

Wholesale Prices to Everybody. 
No catalogue sent to residents of Chicago. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 

CHICAGO. 


Originators of the 
Catalogue Business, 











Your Children Cured of 
Bed- Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, III. 


A MICHIGAN MAP 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
scribers for the balance of the year 
at 15 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued. 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
cents. Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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CAKE MAKING. 





Cake making is an art in which 
many young housekeepers fail. If the 
first few attempts are a failure they 
make no further efforts to master the 
art. Experience is a good teacher, and 
a little common sense will be found 
of great assistance. I think one trou- 
ble is they do not follow instructions 
carefully. If they do this there is no 
reason why they should fail. A good 
many think they can guess at the 
quantity to be used, and that it is no 
use to beat the butter and sugar to- 
gether until creamed, or beat whites 
and yolks of eggs separately. 

Before beginning to mix the cake 
have everything handy. Measure 
everything carefully, sift the baking 
powder and flour, seed the raisins, 
slice the citron, wash the currants and 
sift them with flour, place the butter 
near the stove. Now you have every- 
thing ready and may sit down to mix 
if you desire. Use a stone crock to 
mix in. First beat the whites and 
yolks of eggs separately. Beat the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream and add the 
milk. Stir in part.of the flour, next 
the yolks, then the rest of the flour, 
lastly the whites and the flavoring, 
and beat the mixture well before put- 
ting into papered pans. 

But if you stop here you may fail 
yet. The oven should be hot, but not 
so hot you cannot hold your hand in it 
fox a little while. After putting the 
cake in be very careful opening the 
oven door and careful in shutting it 
or your cake will fall. If it is baking 
too fast place a paper over it. When 
it cracks open, too much flour has 
been used. When the cake is done 
take it from the oven and let it set 
fifteen minutes before taking from the 
tin, then it is ready for the filling. In 
this you will have to be as particular 
in following instructions as in making 
the cake, but if you are careful you 
will have no trouble. 

ELIZABETH GRIFFIN. 





ONE GIRL’S IDEAS. 





Dear Editor: I am a country girl, 
what might be called a native of Moth- 
er Nature’s great estate, and I find a 
sweet something in nature that seeins 
to be wanting in society. In our music 
we would say it is lack of harmony, 
and 1 think the same thought holds 
good in regard to society in general. 
There is lack of harmony. 

Why can there not be the same rest- 
ful feeling when we meet people as 
there is when we go to the woods and 
hear the birds sing? I feel that one 
reason is because we poor mortals al- 
low little annoyances to take the 
sweetness out of our lives, such small 
matters which should not be noticed 
except as stepping stones to something 
better. Then, too, there is a need of 
more brotherly kindness. It seems to 
be easier to frown at some little mis- 
take of another when we might say a 
kind word of encouragement to such 
persons in such a way as to make them 
more careful next time. 

We have schools and colleges—that 
is well. It is good to understand bot- 
any, but were it not better if we un- 
derstood human plants as well. We 
very naturally say of the plant which 
does not become perfect, “It has not 
had proper care and sunlight.” When 
shall we learn to say of that other 
plant, “It has not proper care and sun- 
light?” 

I am glad of the cooking schools that 
are being made a part of our school 
work, for it is the proper thing to do. 
Our girls will learn to cook and not feel 
that it is beneath their dignity to work 
in a kitchen apron. In the days to 
come they will feel that their cooking 
school work is the most valuable in 
everyday life, after all. 

I am not going to find fault with the 
new woman, but I do feel that the 
work which our girls and women are 
doing in stores and offices does not 
have a tendency to make sweet-tem- 
pered, modest, womanly women. It 
may be necessary that some should— 
indeed in many cases it is necessary 
for the girl to do such work—but so- 
ciety would be purer, the homes of 
America would be better, if we could 
have our time and attention turned 
toward home making in its truest and 
best sense. When the home becomes 
a’ haven of rest then there will be less 
restless, unhappy people and more boys 
and girks will be glad to stay at home 
and help father and mother, 

A friend once said to me, “I like to 
set away from people sometimes and 
rest.” When we hear such remarks as 
this we may be sure there is lack of 
harmony among people, for if they 
Were always kind and cheerful we 


Would not need to get away from them 








to rest. What we need most, in my 
opinion, is better homes, not more ele- 
gant homes, but homes richer in that 
precious treasure, love, and the sweet 
peace that comes from contentment 
and patience with our lot. 

Money, society, influence are all 
right in their places, but they cannot 
take the place of kindness, unselfish- 
ness, love. Many a person has tried 
to have a-home, thinking that money 
and a house were all they needed. Jn 
a short time they found that patience 
was not within the walls and that 
peace did not dwell therein, so their 
house became to them simply four 
square walls, a sort of prison-house 
for the body, a very desert for the 
soul. 

It is said that love makes the world 
go round. However that may be, one 
thing is evident. There is a good deal 
of jar and trouble where love is not, 
so we might say that kindness is the 
one essential element to keen the 
world from making terrible discords 
and sad minor tones. It is to be hoped 
that in the future we shall have more 
homekeepers. I have almost come to 
dislike the word housekeeper, for in 
many cases it seems to imply so much 
that is unpleasant, for many a good 
housekeeper is not a_ person who 
makes home pleasant. Her one idea 
is to keep the house in a certain state 
is sure to follow the offender, as if 


of order and if a dish is broken, woe spoonful 





dishes were of more consequence than 
thoughts and feelings, so this house is 
an institution of various sorts of train- 
ing instead of a place worthy the name 
of home. 

Let us keep all that is not kind out 
of our homes. 
sacred spoken lightly of. 
spoil our lives and the lives of others 


Let us make it our chief business to 
make life beautiful and happy; all 
other interests are, or should be, a 
secondary thought. Make faces bright 
first, dishes afterward, or, better still, 
so combine our living with our work 
that the work is done without any jar 
in our mental state. 

“Do noble deeds, not dream them, 
all day long, and so make life, death 
and the vast eternity one grand, sweet 
scng.” 

CAROLINE CRANE. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


French Pickle-——One peck green to- 
matoes and four green peppers chopped 
fine; one cup salt. Stir well and let 
stand over night. Drain off in morn- 
ing and boil fifteen minutes in one 
quart vinegar and one quart water, 
Drain again and boil twenty minutes 
or until tender in two quarts vinegar, 
one-fourth pound white mustard seed, 
two pounds brown sugar, one table- 
cloves, two tablespoonfuls 





Let us not allow things 
Let us not | 


by selfishness, greed and unkindness. | 


jrinse with cold water. 





cinnamon, one of pepper, two of celery 
seed. 

Brown Bread.—One cup Sweet milk, 
one cup sour milk, molasses enough 
to color or suite taste, one teaspoonful 
soda. Steam two and a quarter hours 
and bake five minutes. Splendid. 

SUBSCRIBER. 





MUSTARD PICKLES FOR M. A. B. 





Twelve large ripe cucumbers, two 
quarts small white onions, one head 
of cauliflower. Peel the cucumbers 
and remove seeds, cut the firm white 
part into small pieces, place in a jar 
and cover with boiling water to which 
has been added half a cup of salt; let 
stand over night and drain. Parboil 
the onions in one cup of sweet milk, 
one tablespoonful of salt and enough 
water to cover the onions; dip out and 
Break the 
cauliflower into small pieces, parboil in 
salted water; put alternate layers of 
onions, cucumbers and cauliflower in 
a jar, and pour over them the follow- 
ing pickle: Mix six heaping table- 
spoonfuls of ground mustard, one 
tablespoonful of tumeric, one and a 
half teacupfuls of sugar and a scant 
cupful of flour; smooth with a little 
vinegar, pour in two quarts of boiling 
vinegar, let boil up, being careful not 
to let it burn. 


Munith. MRS. THOMAS LEBCE. 
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A high-grade illustrated weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best of the monthlies. 
original matter obtainable, the Post will present each week the 
best in the newspapers, periodicals and books of the world. It 
will aim to be to contemporary literature what a Salon exhibit is 
to art, bringing together the choicest bits of literature from all 
modern sources and giving them a deserved place together, ‘on 
We have the literary resources 


the line.’ 


writers of the world 


how boundless 


original matter, the wealth of literature we have to 
offer weekly. The handsome illustrations in the 
Post are original. 

To introduce it into your family, it will be mailed 
every week from now to January 1, 1899, on receipt of 


ONLY TEN CENTS, 


(The regular subscription is $2.50 pet year) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


In addition to the best 


of the world to draw upon. 


retained corps of contributors. 
be impossible for any magazine, no matter 
its wealth, to obtain, as 


The best 
are practically a 
It would 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 

Revenue stamps on notes.—Z. Y, X., 
Kalamazoo county.—Does the law re- 
quire a stamp on the note that accom- 
panies a chattel mortgage, or real es- 
tate mortgage?—Yes, two cents for 
each one hundred dollars or fraction 
thereof. 

Each owner must take care of sur- 
face water which naturally flows on 
his land.—Subscriber, Thurston, Mich. 
—Adjoining owners must improve 
their lands with reference to their 
natural situation and the probable 
effect upon lands belonging to their 
neighbors. The owner of lower land 
may not prevent water from higher 
land flowing upon or _ percolating 
tbrough the soil of his land, and if he 
desires to improve such lower land he 
must not dam up the water flowing 
from a higher level. On the other 
hand, the owner of the higher land 
must not by artificial means increase 
the flow of water upon the lower land 
to the damage of the other proprietor. 
If the natural flow of the water on 
your land requires a 10-inch tile in 
place of the old 8-inch tile, you must 
bear the burden; it is the penalty of 
owning lower land. 


Tax sales under statute of 1891— 
Effect of tax deed.—W. B., Paw Paw, 
Mich.—Suppose the taxes were not 
paid on a piece of land in 1891—non- 
resident, vacant land. The taxes, state, 
county, town, school, etc., were re- 
turned unpaid and the land sold for 
the same and a deed given by the 


state; the land has since, by deed 
founded on the tax deed, been con- 
veyed several times. Now by the 


statute and supreme court decisions, 
does not this tax title constitute a title 
io the exclusion of all previous titles? 
Does not. the tax deed title cut off the 
so-called original title? Is not the 
holder under the tax deed, if now in 
possession, the absolute owner of the 
land?—The answer to all of the above 
questions is “Yes,” provided all the 
steps of assessment, levy, return, no- 
tice, sale, and deed have been regular 
and legal. Any particular tax title 
may be invalid by reason of illegal 
preliminary steps, but sales under the 
law of 1891 have been held valid 
where all the preliminary steps have 
been legal. A valid tax title carries 
absolute title to the premises as com- 
pletely as would a deed from the hold- 
er in fee. 

Form of agreement for division of 
partition fence.—Subscriber, Ithaca, 
Mich.—If a fence is divided and the 
parties wish to have it recorded, what 
is the legal form in which it should be 
drawn?—The following form may be 
changed to suit the circumstances: 

This agreement, made this ——— day 
of , A, D. 1898, between A. B., of 
the township of . in this County 
of ———,, and State of Michigan, of the 
one part, and C. D., of the same town- 
ship, of the other part, witnesseth, 
that whereas, the said A, B. has here- 
tofore erected a fence on the division 
line between his lands and_ the 
lands of C, D., in said township, which 
said fence commences at (describe the 
line of fence), and whereas, after the 
erection of said fence, the said C. D. 
erected a fence on the (east) side of 
said division line, so that rods of 
said fence, commencing at (describe 
the portion of the fence) has become 
and now is a partition fence between 
the respective fields of the said A. B. 
and C. D., and whereas, the said C. D. 
has paid the said A. B. ——— dollars, 
being in full for one-half of the value 
of said rods of fence, it is there- 
fore agreed, in consideration of the 
premises that the rods of fence 
on the (north) part of said fence, being 
the (north) half thereof, shall be well 
and sufficiently maintained and kept in 
repair by the said A. B., and the re- 
mainder of rods shall be kept in 
like repair by the said C. D. 

In witnesseth whereof, the said 
parties aforesaid have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year 
first mentioned above. 

In presence of 




















A.B. [L. 8.] 
Cc. D. [L.8.] 





Great Drop in Drugs. 


Dear Editor—We are selling’ almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and appliance, at lowest wholesale 
prices. Some remedies others sell as high as 
$1.00 to $2.00, our price is25cents. Our special 
Drug Catalogue will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any of your readers who will cut this notice 
out and send tous. Very truly, 

Sears, Roebuck & Co, (Inc.), Chicago. 





Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 
The past week has seen a very dull mar- 
ket, but to-day, Thursday, there is a great 


improvement in its tone, and values are 
firmer. Reports from Liverpool and Lon- 
don showed an advance, and Paris was 
firmer and a shade higher. Receipts in 
this market are very light, although 
western farmers are said to be selling 
more freely. It is evident michigan grow- 
ers are going to hold their fine crop for a 
time at least. If the reports from Russia 
are to be believed in, higher prices are 
certain, The farmers who must sell to 
meet bills should do so only to the extent 
necessary, Values are as low as they 
can be held for any length of time, and 
the future seems to promise something 
better, 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from September 15 to October 5: 

No. 2 No.1 Mixed Mixed 


Red White Red White 
Sept. 15...:.. 8 65% 6516 6514 
ue 665% 6424 65 6434 
“a | SS 6634 64%, 65 64% 
fe  ——s 66% 65 65 64% 
ns as a 67 66 
of CC 68% 6b be 6714 6614 
. Bisssss 7 68 6814 68 
4 BBsseses 6914 67 68 67 
‘ | ee 9 67 671% 67 
2g __ SES 68h 67 7 6674, 
ee _ eee 69% 67% 63 6735 
x BB ocho 69 67% 68 67% 
= Seen 67 6514 65% 6514 
ys _ Sore 67% 6614 66% 65% 
Oct Ricasee 66% 65% 65% 
- Bivncce 6534 65% 6 65 
2: Sonkkes a4, 65 6434 6434 
si Biskack 65%4 6514 6514 6514, 
- Biseses 66 654% 6514 6514 


_ The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec May. 
PEN) C ccincbiw .ocpesniueusanes 6514 661% 
EAD. isscksvebhan-s. ainknke 6452 65% 
er eer ses 5 64% 66 
DE. <SikGiviee <seebkecenes 6414 66 
te ES ey ie eee 6% 6614 
BREED Sisniscn sonnwossgeuss “65% 6654 
The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 


last wts 11,263,000 bu, as compared with 
9,308,000 bu the previous week, and 21,104,- 
000 at the corresponding date in 1897. The 
increase for the week was 1,955,000 bu. 

The British wheat crop is now admitted 
to be above the mean, Scotland being 
especially favored. Barley is little. if 
anything, below an average, and the pulse 
crops are now put by the best judges at 
an average. Oats are the only cereal crop 
decidedly below the mean in Great 
Britain. 

Bradstreet’s report makes the world’s 
stock 69,264,000 bu, being 14,505.00 ku above 
low pceint on September 1, but 25,665,000 
bu smaller than 3, year ago, 62,00),000 bu 
smaller than two years ago, and 84, 000 
bu less than in 1895, and says it is the 
lighiest stock held at that date for at 
least ten years. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says: If 
the total wheat crop this year in this 
country has equalled 650.000,000 bu, the 
possibilities of the year admit of a larger 
quantity for’ exportation during the year 
than has ever been exported within 
twelva months, 

“Some as reliable reports as any now 
say that Russia will not export over 30,- 
000,000 bu, against 112,000,000 bu last sea- 
son,’ says a Chicago firm. ‘“‘That the 
United States will not have more to ex- 
port this season than the last is the opin- 
ion of many millers, and that the United 
Kingdom will want 200,000,000 bu, and con- 
tinental purchases of late have been lib- 
eral and indicate they will want 40,000,000 
bu. North Germany and Italy have ré- 
cently bought wheat in New York for 
October shipment.” 

The Mark Lane Express estimates the 
Russian wheat crop at 400,000,000 bu, 60,- 
000.000 bu more than last year. and also 
makes the Italian wheat crop 28,000,000 bu 
larger than a year ago. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News says: 
“It is officially reported that the yield of 
rye in Prussia from trial thrashings is 22 
bu. per acre, against 19.9 bu in 1897.’”’ Rye 
is the bread grain among the laboring 
classes in Germany. 

A Chicago commission house sent out 
the following on Wednesday: The sig- 
nificant feature is the advance of Buda- 
pesth, which closed 2%c higher. This 
makes an advance in that market of llc 
a bu from low point. Berlin is also 13%c 
higher. This would seem to confirm the 
report that Russia has ceased offering 
for forward shipment. The bearish fea- 
ture in this country is the primary re- 
ceipts, which have amounted to 6,000,900 
bu in the last few days. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 

The butter market is somewhat easier 
as the result of some increase in recefpts. 
So far, however, values have not been 
affected, and they are steady at the high- 
est range reached. Quotations rule as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 20@21c; fancy dairy, 17@ 
19¢c; fair to good, 14@16c; common grades, 
12@18¢c; low grades, 9@10c per Ib. At Chi- 
cago the market is firm and a shade 
higher on the finest grades. Quotations 
there range as follows: Creameries, ex- 
tras, 19%c; firsts, 18@18%c; seconds, L@ 
14%c. Dairies, extras, lic; firsts, 13c; No. 
2, 12c. Ladles, extras, 12%%c. Packing 
stock, 104@l14c. The New York market 
has had a rather bad week of it, the 
muggy, warm weather having a bad ef- 
fect upon the market, and causing a drop 
of %e in values. Since the change in 
temperature the market has firmed up, 
however, and we look for the loss in 
prices to be regained. Quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
Western, extras, per Ib, 20144c; do firsts, 19 
@18%c; do thirds to seconds, 15@18c; do 
State, extras, 20c; do firsts, 18%@19c; do 
thirds to seconds, 15@18c; Western, June, 
extras, 19c; do seconds to firsts, 17@19c; 
State, dairy, half-firkin tubs, finest, 18@ 
19c; do first, 16@17c; do thirds to seconds, 
14@15'%c; imitation creamery, finest, 16@ 
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lic; do firsts, 14@1ic; do seconds, 13@13t¢c; 
factory, June, extras, 144%4c; do seconds to 
firsts, 13@14c; do current packed, finest, 
(32@le ; do_ seconds, 12%@13c; do lower 
(grades, 1142@12c. 

Quotations at Elgin are 20c per ib for 
creamery, with a firm market. 

CHEESE. 

No change has occurred in this market 
since our last report, and the range on 
full creams is 9@$%c for ordinary to best 
makes. This is considerably above a par- 
ity with any other market, so we can 
hardly look for any improvement in val- 
ues until they have advanced at other 
points. At Chicago there has been a 
practical advance since a week ago, and 
with the shipping demand which may be 
expected as the result of the advance in 
the Liverpool market, a still further im- 
provement would not be unexpected. 
Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Young Americas, 8%@9c; twins, 734 @8e ; 
cheddars, 7%@8c; Swiss, 8@10c: limburger, 
5@7c; brick, 6@9c. The New York market 
was affected by weather conditions last 
week, together with enlarged receipts 
and a moderate demand from all sources. 
This week corditions are greatly modi- 
fied, and we look for a decided improve- 
ment in the trade. Receipts have not been 
so heavy; Liverpool reports an important 
advance in American cheese, with a firm 
market, and these conditions must be re- 
flected upon the export trade on this side 
of the Atlantic. The demand as yet, 
however, has been slow, and the market 
at this writing is devoid of activity, Quo- 
tations in that market are as follows: 
State, full cream, large, colored or white 
fancy, 81%6@8%; do colored or white. 
choice, 84@8%c; do good to prime, 8ASI4C : 
do common to fair, 707%; do small col- 
ored, fancy, 9c; do white, 9c; do good to 
choice, 84%4@8%c; do common to fair, 7@8c; 
light Nims, small, choice, 6%@7c: do 
large, choice, 614@6'4c; part skims, small 
choice, 6@64c; do large, choice, 5145@5%c: 
do good to prime, 4144@5c; do common to 
fair, 3@3%c; full skims, 2@2i4c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the market 
was quoted firm at 42s per cwt for both 
‘white and colored American cheese an 
advance of 1s per ecwt on colored and 2s 
on white since a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 





Detroit, October 6, 1898, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


FOINPARVIONS cassie seecseswlevsictsenceacest cane 
ES ES ee ee 3° 
REMIPIE MONIT oon. ovis n'vcceaoseesan sn 4.00 
EMP AGEN SRE cL ocnuws bonsuuewescansie sore 3.00 
EO RR GER ue sane NSE roses: suns chesGhsavunbookans 3.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 21,406,000 bu as compared 
with 19,652,000 bu the previous week. and 
37,048,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in tnis market are as 
follows: No. 2, 30%c; No. 3, 30c; No. 2 
yellow, 313%4c; No. 3 yellow, 311%4c; No. 4 
yellow, 30c per bu. Market quiet but firm. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 5,447,000 bu as compared 
with 4,754,000 bu_the previous week, and 
10,719,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2 white, 25144c; No. 3 white 
24%c per bu. Market firm. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 771,000 bu as compared 
with 746,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,889,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 selling at 47%c per bu. 

BARLEY.—No. 2 is quoted at 9%8c per 
100. with very little movement. 

FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 
$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 ner ton in jobbing lots. 

CLOVER SEED.—No 2 spot is selling at 
$4.40 per bu; October delivery, $4.40: De- 
cember, $4.35; No 2, $3.40@4.00; alsike, $3.25@ 
4.50 per bu. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1.15 per 


bu. 
BEANS.—For October delivery quota- 
ne are $1 per bu, and for November 


APPLES.—Best winter, $2.50@2.75; fall 
apples, $1.50@1.75 per bbl. 

PEACHES.—Crawfords, 75@$1.25; other 
varieties, 40@50c per bu. 

GRAPES.—Concords, $9@10 per 100 9-Ib 
baskets; Niagara, $12@14 per 100 baskets 
of 7 lbs: Delaware, 24%4@3c per Ib. 

CRABAPPLES.—$2@2.25 per bbl, 

PEARS.—Duchess, 40@50c per bu. 

MELONS.—Osage selling at $1 per dozen. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts quoted at 14¢ per 
dozen; candled, 15c per dozen. 

CABBAGES.—Quoted at $3.00 per hun- 
dred by jobbers, and 20@25c per dozen on 
farmers’ market. 

ONIONS.—Jobbers quote 45@50c per bu 
for Michigan; on the market farmers 
realize the same price. 

POTATOES.—Increased 


receipts have 


lowered prices; quotations by jobbers are: 


35@40c per bu, and farmers realize same 
price on the city markets. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 714 
@8c per lb; fowls, 6@7c; ducks, 6@7c; 
geese, 6@6%4c; turkeys, 8@9c. Receipts in- 
creasing, and market shows weakness. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8.00@8.50 per ton; rye 
straw, $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $4.50. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows; Unwashed fine, 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20e: unwashed 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, 22@23c 
per lb. } 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 
1 green, 744c; No. 2 green, 6%c; No. 
cured, $e; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf 
= yk, gg calf, 8%c; No. 1 kip, Tee: 
No. 2 kip, 8c; sheepskins as y 0G 
$1.25; shearlings, —_ 

COFFPEE.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, lle; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 20@ 
2c; Java, 26@30e; Mocha, 28@32c. i 

PROVISTIONS.—Mess and short 
pork are higher. No other changes. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Mess pork, $10.25 
per bbl; short cut mess, $11.50; short clear 
$11.50; compound lard, 4%¢c; family lard. 
514C; kettle lard, 64c:; smoked hams, 8@ 
8'44c; shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6c per Ib. 
OILS.—No changes have occurred since 
a week ago. Quotations are as follows: 
Raw linseed, 32c; boiled linseed, 33e, less 
le for cash; extra iard oil, 46c; No 1 lard 
oil, 3c; water white kerosene, 8144c; fancy 


clear 


grade, 1144c; deodorized stove 
8i4c; turpentine, 36e per gal ; 
HARDWARE.—No 
curred since a 
as follows: Wire 
‘nails. $1.50 per ewt, 








‘riage bolts, 75 per cent off list: tire 1; 
70 and 10 per cent off list; painted } 
‘wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per cw; 
‘ble and dowble strength glass, % ; 
per cent off new list; sheet iron 

$2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 16 
cent off list; No 9 annealed wire. 4 
"rates. al 








DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, October 6th. 1s). 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday, 346, as compare: 
with 749 one week ago. Market active ani 
strong to 10c higher. All sold early, clos. 
ing firm. $4.65 was top price to-day for ¢ 
good steers av 1410 lbs, but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from 
$3.00 to $4.00; bulls, light to good butchers 
$2.75 to $3.50; fair to good butcher cows 
$2.75 to $3.85; canners and common, $1.75 to 
$2.50; stockers, $3.00 to $3.85. Veal Calves 
Receipts, 62; one week ago, 139; active a; 
$5.50 to $6.50 per 100 lbs. Milch cows ana 
springers in good demand at prices rane- 
ing from $30.00 to $45.00 each. Good f 
young cows would bring $2.50 to 
more; very few here. 

Allen sold Mich Beef Co a fat cow 
weighing 1150 at $3.85 and 3 bulls to Mason 
& F av 810 at $3.00; also 10 mixed butchers 
to Mich Beef Co av 617 at $3.25. 

Smith sold Black 2 fat cows av 1210 at 
$3.40, 1 do weighing 950 at $3.25: a buli 
weighing 850 at $3.00 and a heifer to Mich 
Beef Co weighing 1230 at $4.40, 

Newton sold Mich Beef Co 5 cows ay 
1236 at $3.35. 

White sold same 3 bulls av 650 at $3.0i, 
3 mixed butchers av 750 at $3.50 and 4 
steers av 847 at $3.90. 

O’Connor sold Pratt 18 stockers ay 5% 
at $3.85 and 2 bulls av 470 at $3.00. 

McHugh sold Caplis & Co 3 heifers ay 
1070 at $3.80 and 2 cows av 1020 at $2.80. 

Hale sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows avy li 
at $3.50, 3 mixed butchers av 790 at $3.75 
and a bull weighing 650 at $2.75. 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers ay 14 
at $4.50,.2 stockers to Pratt av 735 at $3.8 
and 2 do av 580 at $3.40. ; 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 7 
butchers av 784 at $3.80. 

White sold Mason & F 5 stockers ay ts 
at $3.75. 

Major sold same 7 stocKers av 680 at 80.1 
and a bull weighing 800 at $3.00. 

Smith sold Schleicher 6 mixed butchers 
av 600 at $3.25. 

o’Connor sold June 3 cows av $40 at $3.00 
and 5 mixed butchers av 568 at $3.50. 

Rook sold Schleicher 2 mixed butchers 
av 735 at $3.25, 3 steers and heifers to Sul- 
livan av 1190 at $4.50 and a heifer weigh- 
ing 780 at $3.75. : . 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan a bull weigh- 
ing 1310 at $3.35, 4 stockers to Jerow av 
522 at $3.30, 2 cows to Kammen av %W at 
$2.65, 4 mixed butchers av 870 at $3.70 and 
8 do av 510 at $3.40. . 

Sweet sold Jerow 7 stockers av Til at 
$3.75 and a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 
1170 at $3.00. 

Lomason sold Magee 10 mixed butchers 
av 665 at $3.40. “ae 

Taggart sold Black 2 steers av 1155 at 








$5.00 


mixes 


Major sold Mason & F 9 mixed av 527 at 
3 


Weitzel sold Sullivan 2 heifers av 6) at 
$5.75 and 3 steers av 783 at $3.85. _ enue 

Robb sold seme § steers av 745 at $3.70, 
a cow weighing 1,160 at $3.35, 5 mixed 
butchers to Fry av 652 at $3.40, 3 do to 
Caplis & Co av 786 at $3, 2 bull weisiins 
1,300 at $3.25 and a cow weighing 10 at 3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Rebinson a_ bul 
weighing 680 at $3, 1 do weighing 1,459 at 
$3.50, 2 heifers av 800 at $3.80, 6 muxel 
butchers av 878 at $3.60, 2 heifers av 6 
at $3.90, 2 cows av 1,000 at $2.50, 1 do weish- 
ing 1,950 at $3.50, 6 steers av 973 at 3.2), » 
light butchers to Schleicher av_ 552 at %3.1» 
and 1¢ do to June av 550 at $2.90. ‘ 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 
steers a¥ 1,410 at $4.65, 6 heifers to Roe & 
Helmes uv 480 at $3.10 and 3 do av 45) at 
$3.10, 5 bulls to Sullivan av 576 at %.% 
17 stockers av 582 at $3.65, 4 do av dl» at 
$5.65, 2 pull weighing 400 at $2.85, a cow 
weighing 970 at $3.25, 3 cows to Magee av 
966 at $2.25 and 2 canners av 835 at $3. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 797; one week ace. 
1.517. Market active; lambs sold 15 to -" 
higher, others steady to strong. Ranse 
prices: Good tc choice lambs, $3.20 tv 
$5.40; light to geod, $4.60 to $5.20; ¢ 
mixed lots, $4 to $4.60; fair to good mixed 
butchers %3 to $3.90; culls and common, 
$2.50 to $2.90. - : 

Spicer & Merritt sold Young 18 lambs 
av 6 at $5, 5 sheep av 100 at $4, 55 lambs 
to Mich Beef Co av 69 at $5.20, 49 do a’ 
66 at $5.20, 88 do av 72 at $5 and 4 sheep 
av 102 at $3. ¢ 

E O Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 81 iambs “\ 
62 at $5.1214. 

Johnston sold Monaghan 86 lambs @\ 
at $4.85 and 4 sheep av 80 at $3.50. _ 

Pline scld Hiser 35 lambs av 68 at $5. 

Shelton sold Mich Beef Co 53 lambs 4\ 





of 





84 at $5.30. 
Davies sold same 40 most lambs av ©! 
at_$4.50. ; 
Sheldon sold Mcnaghan 20 lambs av *' 
at $4.75. 


Kelsey sold same 68 mixed av 79 at $3.5). 

Adams sold Burnstine 14 lambs av : 
at $5.25. , 

Spicer & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 
mixed av 108 at $4.62%4. P 

Robb sold Young 28 lambs av 79 at 7 

HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,636, as compared 
with 4,233 one week ago, Market opened 
slow and lower, later trade was fair) 
active at prices 10 to 12%c below those 
paid last Friday, closing weak. Range ‘ 
prices: Fair to good butchers, $3.60 (° 
$3.72, sales mostly at $3.65 to $3.70; pis~ 
and light Yorkers, $3.00 to $3.50; stags, 1- 
off; roughs, $2.75 to $3.00. = 

Ackley sold Hammond S & Co 14 av 4 
at $3.65 





Johnston sold same 43 av 217 at $3.65. 
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old same 27 av 203 at $3.65. 

Panel sold same 81 av 197 at $3.724. 

Taggart sold same 114 av 183 and 80 av 
9 3.65. 4 7 
195 ot derson sold same 106 av 2H at_ $3.65. 

Nichols sold same 89 av 180 at $3.65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 64 av 218 at 
$3.70, 37 av 198, 109 av 196 at $3.60 and 53 av 
he 3.6244. 
ks oe same 55 av 160 at $3.50. : 

McHugh sold same 116 av 206 at $3.67%2. 

Spicer & M_sold same 54 av 192, & av 
186, 79 av 194, 75 av 191 at $3.62% and 109 av 
96 3.60. 

7 st: oa R S Webb 77 av 178 at $3.70. 
Knapp sold same 88 av 178 at $3.65, 
White sold same 30 av 169 at $3.70, 
Davies sold same 45 av 186 at $3.65. 
Osmus sold same 12 av 194 at $3.70. 
Smith sold Sullivan 74 av 188 at $3.65. 
Murphy sold same 65 av 177 at $8.60 and 

§ roughs av 298 at $3.00. 

Reason & D svld same 8 pigs av 108 at 





= 





Sweet & N 
$3.00, 

Reason sold Parker, Webb & Co 66 av 
196 at $3.65. fe 

Burden sold same 77 av 193 at $3.65. 
Smith sold same 70 av 194 at $3.65, _ 

Kalahan so:d sume 57 av 158 at $4.65, and 
40 av 161 at $3.65. © 

Reason & D sold same 71 av 176 at $3.65. 
Stephens so'd same 48 av 15) at $3.65, and 
33 av 1i7 at $3.60. i 
Belhimer sold same 36 av 196 at $3.65, 
and 32 av 179 at $3.65. 

Lomason sold same 29 av 186 at $3.60, 
and 10 pigs av 102 at $3.09. fi 

line sold same 49 av 155 at $3.20. 
Weitzel sold same 63 av 178 at $8.60. 
Shelton sold same 88 av 185 at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Kennady 10 pigs av 
112, 26 av 102, 54 av 113, 13 av 129 at $3.25, 
and 25 av 101 at $3.20. : 

Spicer & M so!d same 4) av 110, 19 av 
121, and 13 av 109 at $3.20. 

Friday, October 7, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 209, as compared with 
148 one week ago. Quality not very good. 
Market active and streng to 10c higher 
quality considered, or lo to 20e higher than 
closing prices one week azo. $i.lo was top 
price to-day for 26 fair butcher steers and 
heifers av 965 Ibs, balance as_ noted. 
Veal calves and miich cows unchanged, 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sultivan 6 stockers 
av 600 at $3.75, 2 cows av 1,fio at $3.30, a 
heifer weighing 760 at $4 and 6 light butch- 
ers to Fry av 556 at $8.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold rrich 9 mixed av 
944 at $3.85, a bu.- to siack weighing 930 
at $3.25, 9 steers and heiiers to Robinson 
av 843 at $4, 3 mixed av .-- at 8% anda bull 
weighing 760 at $3; also 11 stockers to Sul- 
livan av vev at $3.75. 

W. Loosemore so.d Black 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 731 at $3.60, 3 heifers av 850 at $8.85 
and 5 steers to Suilivan av $32 at $3.85. 

T Tubbs sold Sullivan 4 steers av 








». 

Tubbs sold same 4 steers av 700 at $3.85. 

Parsons & Hebari sold same 7 mixed 
stockers av 622 at $3.30 and 4 light mixed 
butchers to Kammen av 622 at $4.25. 

L Carman sold Marx 8 mixed butchers 
av 505 at $3.80 and 5 do av 875 at $3.50. 

rotsford & Green soid Kammen 13 mixed 
butchers av 647 at $3.50. 

Harger sold Schleicher 11 mixed butch- 
ers av a77 at $3.20. 

tHeeney sold Mason & F 2 common cows 
av 98 at $2.25, 4 bulls av 745 at $2.80, 2 
heifers av 670 at $3.6) and 4 steers to Sul- 
livan av 657 at 15. 

Brewer & B sold Mich Beef Co 25 steers 
and heifers av 965 at $4.15. 

M Carman sold Suliivan 5 mixed av 896 
at $3.45, 12 ligut butchers to McIntyre av 
510 at $345 and 8 do to Fry av 6388 at 
$3.43; also 3 bulls to Mason & F av 660 
at $3. 

Judson sold Mason & F 4 cows av 1,022 
at $2.30 and 1 do weighing 1,080 at $2. 

Fenton sold Sullivan 4 mixed av 1,015 at 
$3.10. 

Thompson so.a Mason & F 3 mixed av 
526 at $3.15, a steer weigu.ng 710 at $3.75, 
5 mixed butchers to Schleicher av 866 at 
$3.65 and 2 av 500 at $3.10. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 295; one week ago, 181. 
Market active and lambs strong to lvc 
higher, or 25 to 30c higher than prices one 
week ago. 

McLaren sold Mich Beef Co 54 mixed av 
8 at $3.75. 

_ Bullen sold Robinson 25 mixed av 87 at 
> 


Roe & Holmes sold same 22 lambs av 62 
at $5.25 and 17 do av 7d at $5.35, 27 lambs 
to Fitzpatrick av 72 at .v.35, 19 do av 73 at 
$1.55 and 8 sheep av 96 at $3.50. 

_Thompson sold Hiser 14 lambs av 7 at 
0.40 
Carman sold Caplis & Co 45 lambs av 50 
at $4.90, 

— sold Robinson 29 mixed av 107 at 

3.60, 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,667, us compared to 
2,768 one week ago. Market fairly active 
and about steady with yesterday's prices; 
closing rather slow and weak. 

Robb sold Sullivan 68 av 178 at $8.59. 

McLaren sold same 78 av 158 at $3.50. 

Luckie sold same 43 pigs av 109 at $3.15. 

Spicer & M soid same 10 pigs av 105 at 

3.30, 

bap & Holmes sold same 21 pigs av 115 
at $3.35. 

Miler sold same 13 pigs av 117 at $3.30. 

Green sold same 76 pigs av 161 at $3.52. | 

Fenton sold same 47 pigs av 91 at $3.25. 

Carmen sold same 14 pigs av 107 at $8.25. 

Spicer & M sold Gordon 10 pigs av 103 
at $3.25, 41 av 162, 17 av 161 and 26 av 173 
at 33.60, 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 
%2 av 19, 110 av 158 and 49 av 165 at $3.60. 

Russell sold same 8 av 222 at $3.65. 

Williamson sold same 78 av 195 at $3.65. 

Jackson sold same 8 av 211 at $3.65. 

raft & Tubbs sold same 38 av 194 at $3.65. 

Devine sold same 99 av 187 at $3.65. 

McBride sold same 10 av 212 at $3.60. 

Wilson sold same 17 av 234 at $3.60. 

Judson sold same 26 av 198 at $3.67%. 

Miller soid same 46 av 187 at $3.65. 

Brewer & B sold same 9 av 188 at, $3.65. 

Thompson sold same 59 av 189 at $3.65. 

O'Hara & H sold same 138 av 182 at $3.70 

and 118 av 200 at $3.70. 





Carman sold same 35 av 179 at $3.60. 
Ficket & H sold Hammond, S & Co 84 
av 206 at $3.70. a 
Spicer & M sold same 8&4 av 167 at $3.58. 
McLaren sold same 11 av 189 at $3.65. 
Loosemore sold same 27 av 192 at $3.55. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 110 av 189 at 
$3.671%, 64 av 196, 56 av 1%, 33 av 176 at 
$3.6244. E 
Luckie sold same 108 av 182 at $3.50. 
Jelsch soid same 73 av 192 at $3.60. f 
Parsons & H sold same 60 av 197 at $3.65. 
Weeks sold same 55 av 185 at $3.65. 
F W Horner sold same iz. av 199 and 29 
av 200 at $3.65. es 
Roberts & S sold same 67 av loz at $3.65. 
Fenton sold same 37 av 196 at $3.50. 
Cassey sold same 58 av 184 at $3.65. _ 
Roe & Holmes sold Rehfus 16 av 127, 22 
av 140, 40 av 117 and 29 av 117 at $3.25. 
Bullen sold same 51 av 99 at $8.25. 








OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, October 6, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 7,414, as compared with 7,612 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
5,720, as compared with 5,830 the previous 
week. The market opened dull and slow 
for all grades on Monday, but with really 
good steers showing little loss in value. 
Outside of such steers everything was 
lower. The drop on common steers was 
10@15c per hundred. Bulis and oxen held 
steady. Stockers and feeders were from 
10 to 25c per hundred lower, the common 
lots showing the greatest decline. Prime 
steers sold at a range of $4.90@5.10; good 
to choice, $4.60@4.80; rough and green 
stuff, $4.10@4.50; choice light steers, $4.65@ 
5.00; heifers, $3.50@4.50; cows, $2.25@4.00; 
bulls, $2.75@3.75; oxen, $2.50@4.50. Tuesday 
there was a light demand, and the few 
sales made showed an easier market. 
Wednesday there was nothing doing, and 
the market was considered only fair, fat, 
handy, dry-ied grades and smooth fat 
cows and heifers having the preference. 
Quotations were as follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1400 to 1450 lbs, $5.25@5.40; 
prime to choice steers, 1300 to 1400 lbs, $4.90 
@5.10; good to choice fat steers 1250 to 1300 
Ibs, $4.70@4.80; good to choice fat smooth 
steers, 1050 to 1250 Ibs, $4.60@4.75; green, 
coarse and rough fat steers, 1050 to 1400 
ibs, $4.10@4.50. Butchers’ Native Cattle.— 
Fat smooth dry-fed steers, 1050 to 1150 
lbs, $4.80@5.00; fat, smooth dry-fed light 
steers, 900 to 1000 Ibs, $4.65@4.90; light to 
fair dry-fed steers, $4.25@4.50; green steers 
thin to half-fattened, 1000 to 1300 lbs, $4.00 
a4.35; fair to good steers, 900 to 1000 Ibs, 
$4.00@4.35; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.25 
@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, $4.00@4.25; 
light, thin half-fat heifers, $3.50@3.70; fair 
to good mixed butchers’ stock, $3.50@3.85; 
mixed lots, fair to choice quality fat 
cows and heifers, $3.60@3.85; good, smooth 
well-fattened butcher cows, $3.75@4.00; fair 
to good butcher cows, $3.25@3.50; common 
old shelly cows, $2.25@3.00. Bulls and Ox- 
en.—Export weight bulls, fat and smooth, 
$3.65@3.75; good, fat smooth handy weight 
butcher bulls, $3.25@3.50; fair to good sau- 
sage bulls, $2.75@3.00; stock buils, common 
to extra, $2.75@3.15; fat, smooth young 
oxen to good lots fit for export, $4.25@4.50; 
fair to fairly good partly fattened young 
oxen, $3.75@4.15; old common and poor ox- 
en, $2.50@3.50. Native Stockers and Feed- 
ers.—Feeding steers, good style, weight 
and extra quality $4.10@4.25; f2eding steers 
common to only fair quality, $3.65@3.90; 
good quality yearling stock steers and 
calves, $3.60@4.00; stock heifers, common 
to choice, $3.00@3.30; stock steers, cull 
grades and throw outs, $3.10@3.40. 

Thursday the feeling was steady for 
good cattle, but dull for common stuff, 
with values unchanged. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 10,400, as compared with 
12,800 the previous week. Shipments were 
6,600, as compared with 7,200 the previous 
week. With moderate receipts Monday 
the market was fairly active and stronger 
for good lambs, and other grades in good 
demand, Good sheep were active and 
stronger, while culls were dull and lower. 
The range on yearling lambs was $4.00@ 
4.75; sheep, $2.25@4.80; spring lambs, $4.00@ 
5.60. Tuesday, receipts were mostly Can- 
adas; the market ruled steady, with a 
fair demand. Wednesday the market 
opened strong to a shade higher for de- 
sirable lambs, and steady for others. 
Sheep held steady to firm. Quotations 
closed at the following range: Spring 
lambs, choice to extra ewes and wethers, 
$5.50@5.60; buckey and _ fair, $5.10@5.35; 
culls, fair to good, $4.25@4.85; common to 
choice yearlings, $4:35@4.75; native clipped 
sheep, choice to selected withers, $4.70@ 
4.75; fair to choice mixed sheep, $4.25@4.50; 
culls and common ewe sheep, $2.25@3.75. 

Thursday the market was active and 
higher for good sheep and lambs; others 
only steady; top lambs, $5.60@5.75; culls to 
good, $4.50@5.50; sheep, good, $4.40@4.65; 
culls to good, $2.50@4.26. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 24,880, as compared with 33,440 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
15,200, as compared with 16,340 for the 
same day last week. The market opened 
fairly active and a shade stronger than 
at the close of the week, but lower than 
on Monday of last week. The quality was 
generally good, and a good clearance was 
made when trading closed. The extreme 
range at the close was $3.90@4.12%, as 
compared with $3.90@4.10 on Saturday, and 
$4.00@4.10 the previous Monday. Tuesday, 
with limited demand, especially on _pork- 
ers, the market ruled dull, slow and low- 
er, the extreme range being $3.90@4.05, and 
a ccnsiderabie part of the moderate of- 
ferings being held over. Wednesday the 
market ruled stronger, but the demand 
was slow and weak. Sales were at Tues- 
day’s range, and the close was dull. Quo- 
tations were as fdllows: Good to choice 
Yorkers, 175 to 185 Ibs, $3.95@4.00; prime 
light Yorkers, $3.90@3.95; grassy and Mich- 
igan lots, $3.85@3.90; mixed packers 
grades, $3.95@4.00; medium weights, 210 to 
240 lbs, $3.900@4.05; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 
Ibs, $4.00@4.05; grassy heavy ends, _$8.75@ 
3.85; roughs, common to good, $3.25@3.50; 
stags, common to choice, $2.75@3.00; pigs, 
good to choice, $3.45@3.55; pigs, skips, com- 
mon to fair, $2.50@3.40. 

Thursday the market was dull and gen- 
erally 5c lower. Yorkers, corn fed, sold at 
$3.85@3.90; grassy, light and Michigans, 
@4; Michigans, $3.8; pigs, $3.45@3.60 ; 
$3.75@3.80; corn, mediums and heavy, $3.90 
roughs, $3.25@3.35. 











THE CHICAGO MARKET. 
Chicago, Oct. 6, 1808. 

Cattle—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 56,145 as compared 
with 56,177 the previous week, and 63,213 
for the same week last year. On Mon- 
day receipts were 20,571 head 2gainst 22,046 
for the same day last week. With the 
exception of the choice to fancy steers, 
smooth cows and heifers on sale, which 
held steady, all other grades were weak 
to lower. Feeders were in light demand 
and sales were at a decline. The general 
quality of the offerings was good, 
but the supply of prime extra 
steers was _ light. There was a 
decline on other grades: Native beef 
cattle averaging 963@1,640 lbs sold at $3.95 
@5.80, bulk at $4.90@5.50. An extra fine 
1,800-Ib polled Angus steer sold at $6. Fed 
Western steers sold at $3.95@5.50; grass 
Ww estern steers, $3.80@4.75; Western cows 
and heifers, $3.25@4.50; straight Texas 
steers, $3.40@3.8715; native cows, $2@3.90; 
heifers,  $2.90@5; bulls, $2.50@4.25; stags, 
$3.25@4.75; calves, $4@7, and stockers and 
feeders, $3@4.25. Tuesday business ruled 
slow; a good many cattle had been car- 
ried over, and the quality was not as 
good, the top lot only bringing $5.30. The 
close was dull, with values barely steady 
W ednesday, while the few lots on sale of 
strictly choice cattle were taken readily 
at steady prices, the general run moved 
slowly at Monday’s lowest figures. Na- 
tive beef steers sold on a basis of $4@4.75 
for common to fair grades up to $5,.15@ 
5.65 for good to choice shipping droves 
extra fine catile being quotable at $5.70@ 
5.& Salss were largely at $4.85@5.45, ex. 
porters taking a good number of choice 
steers. There was a good stocker and 
feeder trade, a few inferior lots selling 
down to $3@3.25, but good, well-selected 
steers sold satisfactorily. Canning cows 
sold relatively better than medium grade 
butcher cows, while choice cows and 
at acean ae barge pene 4 well. Bulls sold 
é 2.)0@3.25 for bolognas ¢ F: 3.73 5) 
fox pete wa gsnas and at $3.75@4.25 
Thursday, with receipts of 3,700, the 
market ruled stea Fi: 7ednesday’s 
eo teady at Wednesday’s 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in - ar- 
ket the ‘past week were 73,7082, ae cone 
pared with 89,691 the previous week and 
“6.608 for tie corresponding week in 1897 
Monday 17,427 head of sheep were on sale, 
and the market ruled active ‘and steady. 
Sheep were rather stronger, and in some 
instances a trifle lower. Lambs held 
steady; no choice Westerns were on sale 
A few stock ewes sold at $3.85@4, and 
stock wethers at $4.1594.20. Prime mut- 
ton sheep, $4.30@ 4.40; extra nice natives 
$4.60@4.65. Yearlings of all kinds sold at 
$5.00@5,25; _ common to fair lambs, $5.00 
@5.25; prime market lambs, $5.50@5.75 ; 
no extra nice lambs on sale; would have 
made $6 and upward. Tuesday there was 
an active and st2:ady market, with sales 
on about the same basis as the previous 
day. Western stock lambs. were very 
scarce and wanted; held at $4.90@5: com- 
mon Western lambs sold at $5@5.20; prime 
Western market lambs,  $5.50@5.60. No 
native mutton sheep on the market worth 
meniloning; prime native lambs sold at 
2.75, Wednesday the market for sheep 
and lambs was active at strong quota- 
tions, Lambs were wanted at $3.75@4.50 
for the commoner lois up to $5.75 for 
choice native, few being choice enough to 
sell above $5.65. Range lambs were in 
good demand at $5@5.65 for good to prime 
and good feeding lambs sold at $4.75@ 
4.90. Native sheep were in good request 
at $2.50@3.50 for the poorer lots up to $4.25 
@ 50 for the best, feeding ewes selling at 
$3.75. Range sheep sold at $3.50@4.45 and 
apo Western yearlings sold to feeders at 





Thursday, market steady <¢ - 
‘changed. wicieiats in 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 

past week were 172,849, as compared with 
162,705 the previous week and 145,196 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the receipts were 34,497, as compared with 
35,897 for the same day last week. The 
market opened active at about Saturday’s 
prices. The quality was fair, but there 
was a scarcity of choice 160@200-lb bacon 
weights. Packers bought freely from the 
start and left only 4,500 in the pens. 
Heavy sold at $3.45@3.97%4, bulk $3.70@3.85; 
light $3.55@3.97144, bulk $3.80@3.85; mixed 
$3.50@4, bulk $3.80@3.90; pigs $2.75@3.85, 
bulk $3.50@3.65. Tuesday there was an 
active and steady market at Monday’s 
prices. Wednesday there was a fairly 
active demand for hogs, but buyers in- 
sisted upon lower prices, and sales were 
5@10c below Tuesday’s figures. Hogs sold 
at an extreme range of $3.40@3.92%, 
chiefly at $3.60@3.8, and pigs went largely 
at $3.25@3.60. A good many grassy light 
and mixed hogs were offered and they 
sold very badly, going at a big discount 
from the prices paid for corn-fed lots. 
The late hog market was in extremely 
bad shape, with sales 15¢c lower than 
Tuesday. Receipts were estimated at 
32,000, and proved too heavy for the de- 
mand. 
‘ Thursday receipts were again over 30,000, 
and with 15,000 held over, gave a larger 
supply than was wanted. The market 
ruled dull and 2%e lower than Tuesday; 
light, $8.40@3.75; mixed, $3.40@3.75; heavy, 
$3.30@3.75; rough, $3.30@3.45. 





SANDSTONE CHANGED TO MAR- 
BLE. 





Artificial black marble is now being 
manufactured on a large scale in 
Sicily. The material used is ordinary 
sandstone, which is first cut and 
smoothed in the desired shape and then 
cooked in coal tar, the temperature be- 
ing gradually raised to 700 degrees. 
The black tar will penetrate into the 
sandstone to a depth of eight inches 
or more. When the cooked blocks of 
sandstone were taken out they are 
very hard; experiments have shown 
them to be harder than granite. Ifa 
piece is chopped off with a hammer it 
will show a surface like that of an- 
thracite. This artificial black stone 
will resist the influences of the ele- 
ments just like natural marble. Heat 
or cold, rain or sunshine will not alter 


ished, and, costing only half as much 
as marble, has been used extensively 
since it was first made, some months 
ago. The manufacturers are using the 
artificial stone for tombstones, col- 
umns, mantels, tessellated floors, ete. 


Why He Became a Bankrupt.—A 
Wellington, Australia, Chinese trader, 
known as William Joe Gett, formerly 
a Chinese interpreter, has just filed his 
schedule. Here is an extract from his 
“statement of the causes of bank- 
ruptey,” which, written in red ink, cov- 
ered four pages of foolscap. After de- 
tailing his trading experiences the Ce- 
lestial writes: “I see my troubles end- 
less to come. I can’t get my money 
to pay. I am helpless. During last 
three years over thirty-six creditors 
support my business. During last two 
months not a one let me have a penny 
on tick. Fish never can live in a dry 
pond without water. Engine can’t 
move along without well supply of 
coal. Boy can’t fly his kite withouc 
tail on it. Housekeeper pour out all 
tea to the cup no refilled water, how 
she give you more tea your require? 
All empty out just the way like my 
business.” 


BETTER THAN EXPECTED. 
Byron, Mich., Sept. 14, 1898. 
Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 
Dear Sirs: Machine arrived this morn- 
ing, and is better than I expected. 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. HOISINGTON. 
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WE LARGEST ANO BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a ible opp ity 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free. Address, 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
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THE HERO OF THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY. T. C. HARBAUGH. 


There’s a proud but humble hero 
Who is fit to ;;race a throne; 

Lofty browed and strong of muscle; 
He is found in every zone; 

In his pride he knows no master, 
Like the wagle he is free; 

Ah, the hero of the homestead 
Is tha nobleman for me. 


At the plow from morn’ till even, 
In the toiler’s honest clothes, 
See him tread the shining furrow 
With a joy no monarch knows; 
With the questions of the present 
He with argument can deal, 
But my hero's in his glory 
When he turns the sod with steel. 


Ali around him soars the music 
From the throats of nature's choirs, 
And he laughs to scorn the titled, 
For to rank he ne’er aspires; 
Empires rise and empires vanish 
Far across the surging sea; 
But the music of the homeste2d 
Is the song of jubilee. 


You cannot enslave my hero, 
You can never keep him down, 
For he guides a thinking plowshare 
Though his arms are bare and brown; 
He’s the hope of every nation 
From the mountains to the sea; 
Yes, the hero of the homestead 
Is the nobleman for me. 


Honor to the thinking farmer! | 
Like a prince he walks the soil; 
There is dignity in labor, 
There is honesty in toil; 
By his muscles made of iron, 
By his honest face of tan 
By the thought iines on his forehead 
Know that he’s a nobleman. 


I huve seen him tread the furrow, 
Great as some who wear a crown; 
I have sat with him at even, 
With the shadows stealing down. 
He is liberty’s defender, 
To no wrorg he bends the knee; 
Thoughtful hero of the homestead— 
He’s the nobleman for me. 





THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“a Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.] 
(CONTINUED) 

Miles went to the edge of the forest. 
Before him was-a wide valley, Clear 
of bush, ‘the bed of it lined with white 
sand that lay gleaming in the sun. It 
was about a mile across, lined on 
either side with dense woods and 
stretching back about another mile 
into the heart of the wood, which 
made a wide circle ‘round its upper 
end. It was, in fact, shaped like a 
huge flagon, the neck being the narrow 
opening leading to the river. Enter- 
ing and emerging from this passage 
were two lines of women carrying on 
their heads great earthen vessels; 
those returning glistening about their 
naked shoulders from the splashing of 
water. 

At the upper end of the valley ,was 
a double line of huts, forming an are, 
and in the center of them five larger 
huts, with a still larger one standing 
back under a great tree, 

Within the space between the two 
horns of the are were swarms of war- 
riors, either squatting on the ground 
in circles, or attending to the fires, or 
moving about from group to group. 
The sun rippled along countless gun 
barrels, which were stacked before the 
‘huts, and played about the points of 
assegais, which most of the men 
brought with them, while over the 
door of each hut were curious colored 
devices, running in patterns of white 
and black, pure black, and white and 
red. According to these designs it 
looked as if the camp was divided into 
three sections, as many as five hundred 
huts to each section. Another cluster 
of huts Miles presently made out 
among the trees behind the double row. 
For a long time he looked in silence 
at this animated scene with a feeling 
of wonderment. 

“What are those marks over the huts, 
Hans?” 

“Shields, baas; they belong to differ- 
ent mens.” 

“The colors of the regiments?” 

“Ja, sieur. The rooi bonte, the red 
and white, are for the Matabele Zulus, 
the black I think for the Angoni, but 
the black and white I know not. My 
Gott, baas, there will be blood-letting, 
for such men do not gather for play. 
Will the baas quarrel with all these?’ 

“The less I see of them the better,” 
said Miles, with a glance at the grin- 


ning Hottentot. “But it is possible 
this is Stoffel’s headquarters, and, if 
so, my business may be here. You 


must find that out.” 





“How come?” 

“Go among them in the night and 
listen to their talk.” 

“It is so always. When there is real 
work it is the old hunter who must do 
it. If the cattle escape he must find 
them. If a lion to be spoored, he is the 
man. Very well. But they will talk 
all night of many things—what then? 
The baas must tell me what it is F 
must listen for.” 

“T wish you to find out whether there 
is here an Englishman and his daugh- 
ter. Can you do that?’ 

“I think so. But look, baas, der runs 
a man,” and he pointed to a warrior 
running from the river, and striking 
his kerrie on his shield, as he advanced. 

At this there was a general move- 
ment among the men, who gradually 
arranged themselves in three bands, 
according to the ‘color of their shields, 
in line upon line, about thirty deep, 
with quite one hundred in a line. No 
sooner were they formed up than a 
rifle report rang out from the ravine, 
and the vast body of men extended, at 


loud summonses from their beaters, 
right across the valley, then with 
stamping of feet, slowly advanced, 


chanting. Each man carried his shield 
and sheaf of assegais, with his left 
hand before his breast, and held the 
rifle at the trail with the right. As 
they came on, the ground shook to the 
stamping of their feet, while the sound 
of their deep voices rolled before them 
like the roar of the surf. 

They had advanced a few hundred 
yards when a small body of men 
emerged from the ravine, and, with a 
tremendous roar, the impi dashed for- 
ward and swept down upon the new- 
comers as with the intention of tramp- 
ing them ungerfoot. The dust rose in 
a cloud, through which flashed the 
colored shields, and as the army 
rushed on, the gleaming eyes and 
white teeth of the warriors. Then at a 
shout the thousands stopped, and the 
naked right arms were uplifted in salu- 
tation. 

Then the men opened out and the 
newcomers advanced. They numbered 
about fifty, white men and Arabs, the 
former in cords and white hats, the 
latter in flowing white. Two men 
walked in advance. Miles recognized 
them, even at that distance—Stoffel, 
by his great stature and black beard, 
Was El Rewa, by his martial bearing. 
It seemed to Miles as if Stoffel wished 
to shake off his companion, so that he 
should lead, and that the sheikh quick- 
ened his pace to prevent this. Behind 
Stoffel followed a dozen heavy men, 
bearded, big-boned, who smoked as 
they went; and the same number of 
white-robed men, with swarthy faces, 
and straight swords and long glittering 
rifles of curious ornamentation, fol- 
lowed the Arab chief. The rest of the 
band were girls and carriers, bearing 
packages on their heads. 

“Baas,” said Hans, in a_ furious 
whisper, “it is not far to Stoffel; you 

can put a bullet in his head.” 

“Be still.” 

“Look at him. My shoulder pains 
now again from the blows he laid on 
with the sjambok. But there is room 
in his elephant body for a bullet, alle- 
yarel! yes. See how they laugh, those 
Boeren who follow him. They laugh 
now; but look here, my baas, I know 
these Kaffirs. They are dogs, if you 
like; but though they hunt to-day with 
the Boeren, to-morrow they will hunt 
them. Ja! And they will hunt each 
other, too, you see.” 

For the present, at any rate, there 
was close friendship between the vari- 
ous bands so strangely assembled. The 
Indunas sat later on with the new- 
comers, While the picked warriors en- 
gaged in trials of skill and mock com- 
bats, carried out to the sound of shrill 
whistling and loud clapping from the 
multitude of fierce menr 

Then the small band of Arab war- 
riors gave an exhibition of brilliant 
swordsmanship, which greatly excited 
the Zulus, who knew nothing of the 
sword and its possibilities as a weapon, 
whereupon the Boers felt called upon 
to show their superiority in their 
weapon, and targets were put in place 
down the valley. A row of objects 
were put in line, declining in size to an 
empty ostrich egg, and the marksmen 
picked these off in turn, until the egg, 
a little speck of white, alone was left. 

Then Stoffel stepped forward with 
his rifle, and there arose a murmur of 
anticipation. He stood a moment in 
full view, then, turning, presented his 
rifle to the Arab chief, with an invita- 
tion to him to try his skill. The Arab 
declined with a courteous wave of the 


hand, but Stoffel insisted, and the 
sheikh stepped forward and aimed 





guickly. The dust flew up a few yards 
beyond the egg, in a good line, and 
sonfe men applauded. 

Stoffel carefully looked at the sight- 
ing, and, 
The egg was shattered to pieces, and 
a great shout greeted the marvelous 
performance. 

“Oh, Ja,” grunted Hans. “He has 
broken the egg, but he has broken his 
friendship with the Arab. That is 
Stoffel. He is a child, for he wishes 
elways to be first.” 

Miles looked with astonishment at 
his old companion, who had so quickly 
appreciated the rivalry between the 
two men. 

In the afternoon a large number of 
men went down to the river, and re- 
turned carrying piles of rifles, from 
which they gathered that there must 
have been quite a flotilla of canoes. A 
band of about five hundred men, each 
carrying two rifles, in addition to his 
own, left the valley. Hans was con- 
vinced these were Matabele, 

Scarcely had evening set in before 
they both made their way tp the head 
of the valley, which they reached with- 
out any difficulty, as that great mass 
of men never for a moment dreamt of 
keeping watch. 

In clearings on the rim of the forest 
there were several buffalo houses, a 
little roomier than the huts, and one 
great lodge, with a verandah all round. 
Upon this Miles fixed his attention, as 
he had seen Stoffel enter, and he no- 
ticed that four of the Boers were on 
guard at each side. Hans presently 
slipped away, and Miles was left alone. 
He was near the end of his quest now, 
and for the first time he began to dread 
the termination. The dangers he had 
run had had their spice, and the mem- 
ory of them, if he survived, would re- 
pay him; but what if he had taken this 
tremendous journey on an altogether 
wrong scent! He had been working on 
the faintest possibilities, and even if 
he had been right in his surmise that 
Miss Sterndale was the white woman 
at Stoffel’s headquarters, he had not 
the slightest ground for belief that she 
wished to be rescued from her sur- 


roundings. This spasm of doubt did 
not, however, remain with him long. 


He remembered what he had heard of 
Stoffel, what he had seen that day, and 
he felt that, whatever feeling she may 
have for him, whether she had forgot- 
ten his very existence, it was his duty, 
now he had come so far, to protect her 
as far as he could. 

It was not long before he had con- 
vinced himself both of the correctness 
of his promptings, and the futility of 


standing like a rock, fired.. 





CHAPTER XV. 

There were two men in the large 
wdge; one of these was Stoffel, tio 
other was seated in the shadow. They 
sat ia a front room. Behind it was 
one other larger chamber also ocey 
pied, as was evident from fitful notes 
of music and sounds of low laughter. 
In his anxiety to know all, Miles ke}; 
edging nearer until, taking advantage. 
of a temporary absence of one of the 
sentinels, he slipped under the veran- 
dah. He could here see into the fron; 
room, and he saw that the other ma: 
was the Arab chief. 

Both men were seated at a smal] 
table, on which lay outspread a ma) 
apparently of Africa. The first word 
riveted the attention of Miles, and jy. 
forgot all in his amazement at the rey 
elation of a great plot. 

“T say,’ said Stoffel, in a loud tone. 
“the time has come to strike; to strike 
hard, to strike altogether, and swee 
the verdomde rooineks from the cou); 
try.” 

“Are you ready?’ 

“If we are not ready now, we never 
will be. You cannot keep Kaffirs in 
the leash once you have shown thein 
the prey and pointed out his weakness. 
My men are armed—ten thousand of 
them—with rifles, and the white peopic 
are few, scattered and confident that 
all is well. We could wipe them out in 
a week, and then the whole of tie 
Zambesi would be ours, and the coun- 
try south. Meanwhile, you would wet 
the Lake Kaffirs on the path, and fur- 
ther north strike with your Arabs. 
Like fire the news would run through 
the country, and the Kaffirs would 
swarm like flies to the carcass.” 

“In your mind the thing is done’ 

“Aye, the thing is to begin. Once the 
veldt is fired, no one could stop the 
flames.” 

“Nay, you are wrong. I come of a 
‘ace who have lived by war in this 
land since the time when there were 
no whites. War is their trade, yet 
they drove not the whites out; and 
why? Because they could not com- 
bine. Think you they will learn that 
lesson now? No, my friend. Here and 
there a chief will hold back for every 
chief who goes forward. The tribes 
have fought among themselves so 
much that they yet hold their greatest 
enemy to be of their own color. There- 
fore, I say we must feel our way gen- 
tly, we must build up and strengthen. 
we must forge our weapons.” 

“Chief, say the word; you wish to 
back out!’ 

“By Allah, no! I am for war against 
the whites, but I say we must not yet 
risk all in a single venture.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Women, 


 \iga: And Consider the All-[mportant Fact, 


That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are confid- 
ing your private ills to a woman—a woman whose 
experience in treating woman’s diseases 
is greater than that of any living phy- 
sician—male or female. 


You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in silence and 
drift along from bad to worse, know- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. It is unnec- 
essary. Without money or price 
you can consult a woman, whose 
knowledge from actual experi- 
ence is greater than any local 
physician in the world. The fol- 
lowing invitation is freely offered; 


accept it in the same spirit: 
MRS. PINKHAM’S STANDING INVITATION. 

Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 
communicate with Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 
opened, read and answered by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 

Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, itis more than 
possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your case. She asks 
nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has relieved thousands. 
Surely any woman, rich or poor. is very foolish if she does not take advantage of 
this generous offer of assistance. —Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 

‘“‘ The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience in treating female ills is unparalleled, 
for years she worked side by side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and for sometime 
past has had sole charge of the correspondence department of her great busi- 
ness, treating by letter as many as a hundred thousand ailing women a year.” 
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RURAL RECKONING. 


Our fall work’s all completed, 

Fer our corn iz all husked out, | 
An’ we've hailed up all de punkins 
An’ put in heaps erbout; 

So we’re ready fer de winter, 

De best part of de year, ; 

When de cold iz jes delightin’ 

Wid its bracin’ atmosphere. 


De summer’s hot an’ muggie, 

De spring is soppin’ wet, 

An’ fall’s so blamed contrary— 
De worst of all, yer bet; 

But de winter’s jes de checker, 
When Jack Frost nips yer ear, 
An’ yer breath iz jes a steaming 
In de bracin’ atmosphere. 


De farm is jes my callin’ 

Wid de chores ter hustle through, 
A feedin’ sheep an’ hosses, 

An’ other things ter do; _ 

When I riz up in de mornin’ 

Wid de stars a shinin’ clear, 

Its a joy ter feed de cattle 

In de bracin’ atmosphere. 


Now wid de wind a howlin’ 
Down de road an’ up de pike, 
An’ de snow a jes a driftin’ 

Up in heeps wid all its might, 
There’s a job that I don’t banker, 
Fer ! tried in on last year, 
"Twas a runnin’ ov « trolley car 
In de bracin’ atmosphere. 


Hudson, Mich. I, SWON. 





A NIGHT IN A BUFFALO HIDE. 


A party of scouts from the stations 
on Blesdoe’s creek, in Sumner county, 
were over in Wilson on a tour of obser- 
vation for Indian signs, says the Port- 
land Oregonian, As they prepared to 
camp late one winter afternoon, Capt. 
Jennings, who was one of the number, 


started out to kill a buffalo from a 
herd which was near by. 
There was a heavy sleet on the 


ground, and he found it difficult to get 
a good range on account of the nois2 
of his feet on the crackling ice, but af- 
ter following the game for several 
miles, he at last killed a very large 
bull. Fearing that the meat migh. be 
injured if left until the next morn ng, 
le skinned the animal, and took out 
the viscera. By the time he was done 
night had come, and he decided to re- 
main with his meat instead of seeking 
camp in darkness. So, wrapping the 
huge hide around him, flesh side out, 
he lay down, and slept very comfort- 
ably until morning. On waking he 
found himself tightly imprisoned in 
the hide. which had frozen hard, ant 
now resisted all bis efforts to escape. 

Hour after hour rolled ‘by in agony 
to the captain. He yelled at the top 
of his voice for help, and strained and 
kicked with all his might at the raw- 
hide inclosure, but it proved stubborn 
to the last degree. He doubtless swore 
many a bitter oath, for he was of too 
irascible a temperament to submit 
tumely. He expected his companions 
to search for him, and they did, but 
with a great deal of caution, fearing 
that he had been killed by the Indians. 
His prolonged absence could be ac- 
counted for in no other way, but help 
which he had not thought of was to 
save him from death, which would 
have been extremely mortifying, at 
the least, to a man who had escaped 
Indian bullets, and swam icy rivers 
like a beaver. We will let him relate 
the issue in his own words: ‘‘Well, the 
sun came out in the afternoon, and this 
softened the hide on the top, so lL 
could get one arm out, and when I got 
one arm out I worked like p'zen until 
1 got my body through.” 





THE IRISH BEGGAR, 


The number of beggars in Ireland 
has largely decreased within the last 
quarter of a century. They are only 
to be found in any large numbers at 
show places much frequented by tour- 
ists, such as Killarney, and at large 
fair and race meetings. But even in 
the streets of cities and towns begging 
is winked at by the authorities, and 
there are many mendicants who follow 
it, though they could do at least as 
well otherwise, as an easy and con- 
genial means of making a livelihood. 

“Could you help a poor fellow to-day, 
and the Lord save yez?" said a beggar 
to a Dublin publican. “Get away!” 
cried the shopkeeper. “I've had a 
dozen of your kind here to-day al- 
ready.” “Shure, and it’s meself that 
sadly knows how the profession is 
overrun,” replied the beggar. 

Quite recently, also, the following 
conversation was overheard between 
two old crones: “Good morra to ye. 
Mrs. Fogarty.” said one. “Good morra, 
kindly, Judy.” replied the other. “IT 
hope T see you well this mornin’!” 
“Oh, very well, entirely. So, Mrs. 
Fogarty, ye married yer daughter 
Kate. Did she get a good match?’ 
“Divil a better, praise be to God! She 
got Blind Darby Driseal on the Dyke, 
that makes more money than any 





three beggars in Cork.” “Ah, thin, 
but it’s me that’s glad to hear yer 
news. And did ye give her anythin’ ?” 
“Raix, I did, thin! Didn't I give her 
the best side of Patrick street, which 
if well begged is worth siven an’ six- 
pence a week.” “Upon my word, but 
‘tis you that was generous!” exclaimed 
the other.—London ‘Teelgraph. 


A FEW FUNNY 


THINGS. 





Miss Kostique—*“He's a diamond in 
the rough. He has many charitable 
acts to his credit.” Miss Anteek— 
“Perhaps; but it seems to me when he 
doeS perform a charitable deed he im- 
mediately does something else to nulli- 
fy it.’ “Ah! then that story is really 
true?” “What story?’ “That he 
kissed you last night in the dark and 
then apologized for his mistake.” 





Deacon MacTavish (to Deacon Mae- 
Brose, after visiting several hospitable 
houses on their way)—Hoot, mon Dozi- 
ald, yonder’s the Meenister! Noo, Ul 
joost tek a few paces afore ye, in that 
ye may gin my puir tired legs don't 
tremble. 

Deacon MacBrose—Gae 
Sandy, gae forrard! 

Deacon MacTavish (after stumbling 
ahead for several yards)—Weel, Don- 
ald, hoo gae they? 

Deacon MacBrose—Richt —bonnily, 
Sandy; richt bonnily. But wha’s the 
mon that’s walking beside ye?—Puck. 


forrard, 


“My dear,” whispered the youag 
man, “as we are so soon to be married, 
we should take a practical view of life 


yand profit by the mistakes ef others. 


For instance, there is the subject of a 
regular allowance every week for 
spending money, you know.” 

“Oh, I've thought of that.” she re- 
plied sweetly. 

“Have you?” 

“Yes, indeed. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times, and lately I haven't 
thought of much else.” 


“Eh!” 
“Yes. Your income is $2.000, isn’t 
1?’ 


“Yes, and I want it to go as far as 
possible toward your happiness.” 

“Of course. Well, I've talked it over 
With mamma, and she thinks an allow- 
ance of $1 a week will be plenty.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh, yes. You can walk to the cf- 
fice, you know, and carry your lunch, 
you know, and so you -can use the 
whole dollar for cigars and neckties 
and things.”"—New York Weekly. 

Fogg—Few men like Professor Ded- 
wood in an emergency, 

* Bass—As for instance? 

Fogg—He was walking by the river- 
side when a man fell in. Without the 
loss of a moment the professor sent 
his valet home to get a book which 
tells how to resuscitate persons appar- 
ently drowned. 


Bass—But — probably the man 
drowned long before the valet got 


back, 

Fogg—Yes. Wasa.a't it too bad? If 
it hadn't been for that, the professor's 
forethought would have saved the 
man’s life.—Boston Transcript, 

THE INOCULATION CURE. 

First they pumped him full of virus from 
some mediocre cow, 

Lest the smallpox might assail him, and 
leave pit-marks on his brow; 

Then one day a bulldog bit him—he was 
gunning down at Quogue— 

And they filled his veins in Paris with an 
extract of mad dog; 

Then he caught tuberculosis, 

took him to Berlin, 

And injected half a gallon of bacilli into 





so they 


im; 

Well, his friends were all delighted at the 
quickness of the cure, 

Till he caught the typhoid fever, and a 
speedy death was sure; 

Then the doctors with some sewage did 
inoculate a hen, 

And injected half its gastric juice into his 
abdomen; 

But soon as he recovered, as of course he 
had to do, 

There came along a rattlesnake and bit 
his thumb in two; 

Once again his veins were opened to re- 
ceive about a gill 

Of some serpentine 
venom in it still; 

To prepare him for-a voyage in an Asi- 
atic sea, 

New blood was pumped into him from a 
leprous old Chinee; 

Soon his appetite had vanished, 
could not eat at all, 

So the virus of dyspepsia was injected in 
the fall; 

But his blood was so diluted by the reme- 
dies he’d taken, 

One day he laid him down and died, and 
never did awaken; 

With the Brown-Sequard elixir, 
they tried resuscitation, 

He never showed a symptom of reviving 
animation; 

Yet: his doctor still could save him (he 
persistently maintains), 

If he only could inject a little life into 
his veins. 


solution with the 


he 


and 


though, 


—Puck, 
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The Whole Family supplied with Lau 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval a 


T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 


our guarantee of purity. 
years, in every locality, many in your vicin 


- o saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
he Larkin Plan: doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent. saving in a premium bought for 

you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to 
the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 


break, Detachable ball-bearing casters. 4%» 
or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, 
4% feet. Foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts, 
1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will last 
a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if 
not, notify us goods are subject to our order, 
We make no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in& 


addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or PREMIUM 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans-e 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. e 

4@-Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua Desk or other premium free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms allour claims, 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., LARKIN ST. 
Estab. 1875, Capital, $500,000. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


Brass top rod at head 
Malleable castings that never 


RRR PP PP 
Our Great Combination Box. | 

Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 BARS ‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 \ 
For all laundry and household pur- 5 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. ‘ 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

. 12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 § 
. An unequalled laundry luxury. § 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, -60 
, Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 

tifier. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET .SOAP, -25 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -26 

: 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP . ’ 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. ‘ 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° ° ° . 30 
» 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME. 30 , 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . +25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER P 26 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the ‘ 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 5 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. A ‘ ai _10.00 

All : ctu 

for $10. Premium ) Retail $20 

gratis. / Voine 5 
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From Baptist Union, Chicago:—The editor of 


The Baptist Union, speaking from a personal 


acquaintance of nearly twenty years with the head of this firm, 1s glad to bear witness to his thor- 
ough reliability. The premium offers made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of experience, as 
well as knowledge of the high standing and character of the firm warrants the statement that the 
promises made will be kept. 
New York Observer says:—We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. 


Y. This concern makes large promises and fulfills them in a large 


way. Noone need hesitate to 


send money to them. Extraordinary value will be received. 


HERE 1S YOUR 


Dear Editor—We want a few men in every 





ACENTS 


OPPORTUNITY 


A Company qualifying under the new stipulated 
Premium laws of Ohio wants 


Good District Managers for Michigan. 


Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Spitzer Building. - 





Michigan’s 
Createst 
Newspaper, 


The Detroit Journal, 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 


state to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War 
Views in halls, schoolhouses and churches, 
and good men without experience make $5.00 
to $12.00 per day. Only afew dollars capital 
is necessary to start and we furnish every- 
thing. If you know ofa few such men, or will 
make mention of it in your paper, those who 
write us will receive full particulars by 
return mail. Very truly, 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Ine.), Chicago. 


AT ONCE—A t in ev 
WANTED, county, or, A wight samen, will 


give part of astate. Those acquainted with the 
farmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed at once. Ourterms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany, and we invite comparison. For particulars 
address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bhicazo, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


NRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
G City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
*Daily. tExcept Sunday. 
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All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 





Association Work for November: 
Election of delegates to the annual 
meeting of the State Association and 
a general discussion of Associational 
work. 





A LIMIT TO PARTIZANSHIP. 





Thousands of voters will this. fall 
draw a new line limit in their partizan 
creed. Many more who have long 
taken a quiet pride voting their ticket 
“straight,” are doing too much serious 
thinking, in the present campaign, to 


follow blindly the leadership of any 
man or any set of men simply for the 
reason that they dub themselves “Re- 
publican” or “Democrat.” Thousands 
and tens of thousands of the best citi- 
zens of this State have reached that 
stage where substance and not show 
appeal to them politically. Political 
tradition and political promise must 
give way to living realities and actual 
performances, The two magical words 
which have fooled the people of this 
State, and, indeed, the people of this 
entire nation, politically, more times 
than all other words in the English 
language combined, are “Republican” 
and “‘Democrat.” 

This is no original discovery. We are 
strongly inclined to the belief that a 
great majority of intelligent voters 
have long known, perhaps have always 
known it. Worship of fetiches is not 
peculiar to barbarous peoples.  Civili- 
zation simply changes the material to 
the ideal, ind goes on worshiping with 
a fervor no less pathetic, and seeming- 
ly no less hopeless. The great Amer- 
ican fetich is embodied in the two mag- 
ical words mentioned above. There are 
occasional evidences that its charm is 
waning. 

We would not be misunderstood. We 
are not scoffing at political partizan- 
ship. We are simply pleading for 
thoughtful devotion to the party of 
one’s choice, in place of the too fre- 
quent blind following after unknown 
gods. We would prove our devotion to 
our party by our efforts to keep it true 
to the principles it professes, but not by 
blindly following wheresoever it may 
lead. “My country, right or wrong!” 
may be a noble expression of one’s pa- 
triotism, but “My party, right or 
wrong!” is detestable. _ 

We doubt if any honest and thought- 
ful man in this whole State would re- 
fuse to give hearty endorsement to 
these views; and so thoroughly do we 
believe it that we hesitate not to pre- 
dict that the coming State campaign in 
Michigan will result in almost innum- 
erable surprises. Especially with regard 
to members of the legislature will this 
independence of political creed be 
shown. The people are determined in 
this, their culminative effort, to secure 
tax reform. The all-important question 
asked of the candidates for legislative 
honors is not “To what party do you 
belong?” nor “For whom will you vote 
for United States Senator?’ but em- 
phatieally and persistently “Will you 
give your best effort to the support of 
such equal taxation laws as may come 
before the house of which you are a 
member?” 

When once the people of almost any 
agricultural district in this State are 
satisfied as to which of the candidates 
can and will accomplish most along 
these lines, partizan prejudices will be 
relegated to the background, and the 
appeal to common sense and true pa- 
triotism will win the day. May the 
movement not prove spasmodic. 





ORGANIZE A FARMERS’ CLUB. 





Hundreds of agricultural communi- 
ties in this State are without a farm- 
ers’ organization of any kind. In many 
of these places no attempt has ever 
been made toward such an end. In 
many others the attempt has ended in 
failure, owing to peculiar local condi- 
tions. For both these classes of com- 


munities we would say with all con- 
fidence, a farmers’ club is needed. It 
would pay socially; it would pay intel- 
lectually; it would pay financially. 

We know whereof we speak. We 
have tried it. It has paid us. It has 
paid the community in which we live. 
It has made the people a better and 
a more contented people. It has made 
them happier and more prosperous. It 
has broadened their thought and dou- 
bled and quadrupled their opportunities 
for self-improvement. Socially, intel- 
lectually and financially they are more 
than satisfied with the results, It has 
taught them the too-often forgotten 
principle, that “One can not truly live 
for self until he has learned to live for 
others.” To every community not hav- 
ing such an organization they would 
say, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

The great fault of farmers is that of 
living too much to themselves. Busi- 
ness men along other lines long since 
learned that to be successful they must 
occasionally touch elbows, not only 
with their customers, but also with 
their competitors. Many a successful 
farmer has learned this lesson, too; but 
the rank and file are slow to under- 
stand the value of it. 

The farmers’ club is doing a great 
and noble work along these lines. More 
has been accomplished than the most 
enthusiastic supporter dared predict. 
We are not unmindful of this when we 
assert that the great work is yet to 
come. The present year has been the 
best thus far. The next must make a 
new and better record for itself. If 
this be so every local club must do its 
part, and we doubt not that it will, 

The first great need is the organiza- 
tion of new clubs. 
appears a communication from Secre- 
tary Pierce along this line. He prom- 
ises every aid at his command, and we 
vouch for the faithfulness of his sup- 
port. We also print a model constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the use of organiz- 
ers. This model can be adapted to any 
and every condition which different lo- 
calities are prone to meet. 

Again we urge you all to organize. 
Secretary Pierce leads the way. Let us 
all fall in line and do our part. 





FROM SECRETARY PIERCE. 





I wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking the efficers of the local clubs 
throughout the State for their prompt- 
ness and courtesy in sending notices of 
changes made in the officers and the 
addresses of the same. It will greatly 
facilitate the work of your secretary, 
and is especially necessary at this time 
of the year, when the annual meeting 
is so near at hand. 

I am glad to inform the members of 
our local clubs that our sixth annual 
meeting is to be held at Lansing, De- 
cember 13-15. It bids fair to be the 
largest and most interesting one in the 
history of the Association. I earnestly 
hope that every club in the State will 
be represented at this meeting, and by 
the best workers in the club. 

Programs will soon be printed and 
sent out to secretaries of all local clubs. 
If any club should not receive a pro- 
gram by December 1, if they will write 
me, a program will ‘be sent at once. 

In conclusion I would say that the 
clubs throughout the State have done 
a grand work in organizing new clubs 
the past year. But let it not be for- 
gotten that “Onward” is our watch- 
word, and that eyery new club increas- 
es the ability of the State Association 
to do effective work in the interest of 
the farmers of this great State, and if 
every club in Michigan should make a 
special effort to organize one new club 
between now and the time of the an- 
nual meeting, what a grand help it 
would be for the future of the farmers 
of this State. I will be very glad to 
send instructions, constitution and by- 
laws, ete., for organizing local clubs to 
any one who will apply. 

Remember the State meeting. Every 
one who possibly can should plan to 
come to this meeting. There will be re- 
duced railroad and hotel rates. 

Cc. M. PIERCE, 


Secretary Michigan State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
FOR LOCAL CLUBS. 





In response to more than a score 
of inquiries received during the past 
ten Gays from persons desiring to or- 
ganize farmers’ clubs in their respect- 
ive localities, and to several local club 
secretaries who write us that their 
clubs desire to thoroughly revise their 
code of organization, we publish be- 
low the Constitution and By-Laws 





In another column 





used by a great majority of the local 
Clubs in the State. We urgently re- 
quest that every farmers’ club worker 
shall take especial care to preserve this 
copy of The Farmer for future use in 
the organization of new clubs. The 
publication of the model constitution 
and by-laws takes too much of the val- 
uable space in The Michigan Farmer 
to again reprint it. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
eocee weccccccccee FARMERS’ CLUB. 
ARTICLE I. 

This organization shall be known as 

Le” cose e scans aossee »--Farmers’ Club. 
ARTICLE II. s 

The object is to inculcate a broad, 
intelligent ambition among our farm- 
ers, that more beueficial results in ag- 
riculture and horticulture may be se- 
cured, together with a higher standard 
in moral, social and intellectual cul- 
ture, and a more thorough knowledge 
of economic principles. 

ARTICLE III. 

The officers of this organization shall 
be a President, Vice-President, Record- 
ing Secretary, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and two Directors, 
who. with the President, Recording 
Secretary, and Treasurer, shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of the Club shall be 
elected from the members of the Club. 
ARTICLE V. 

It shall be the duty of the President 
io preside at all the meetings of the 
Club and to perform faithfully and 
impartially all the duties devolving 
upon him. Upon assuming the duties 
of his office he shall appoint the fol- 
lowing standing committees: Committ- 
tee on Program, consisting of one lady 
and two gentlemen; Committee on En- 
tertainment, consisting of three mem- 
bers: Cemmittee on Refreshments, 
consisting of three ladies; Committee 
on Music, consisting of three mem- 
bers; and such other committees as 
circumstances shall from time to time 


demand. 
ARTICLD VI. 


At the regular meeting preceding 
the annual meeting the President shall 
appoint a committee of two members 
whose duty it shall be to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer, and report 
at the annual meeting of the Club. 

ARTICLE VII. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Pres- 
ident, in the absence of the President, 
to perform the duties of that office. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep 
a correct record of all the transactions 
of the Club; shall be present at the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and keep a full account of its proceed- 
ings; and shall summarize the transac- 
tions of the Club for each year, and 
report the same at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall 
earry on the correspondence of the 
Club and prepare reports of its regu- 
lar meetings for publication. 

ARTICLE X. 

The Treasurer shall pay out all the 
moneys of the Club on orders drawn 
by the Recording Secretary and coun- 
ter-signed by the President, and shall 
give bonds if so required to do. At 
each annual meeting and at such 
other times as the Club may require 
he shall make a detailed report of the 
receipts and disbursements, showing 
the financial condition of the Club. 
This report shall be filed with the Re- 
cording Secretary, and shall be open 
to examination by any member of the 
Club. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The annual meeting of the Club for 

the election of officers shall be held on 


oS aes So eee eee ere er of 
each year in some locality in the town- 
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All officers shall be elected by ballot 
and assume the duties of their office 
at the next regular meeting of the 
Club. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The regular meetings of the Club 
BURT ES OIG ON AME 5s ssuwusne nw vce vic 
and the Club may meet at such other 
times and places as the Executive 
Committee may determine. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

To become a member of this Club 
every male citizen who has reached 
the age of eighteen years shall be re- 
guired to sign the Constitution and 
By-Laws and pay the ‘Treasurer twen- 
ty-five cents at the time ef becoming 
a member and twenty-five cents at 
each annual meeting thereafter. Yhe 
families of such member (except males 
over seventeen years of age) shall be 
entitled to membership without any 
further fee. 








ARTICLE XIV. 

All members who have reached the 
age of eighteen years shall be entitled 
to vote. , 

ARTICLE Xv. 

No property of the Club shall be dis. 
posed of without a special meeting }ye- 
ing called by the Executive Committee 
for that purpose, and a two-thirds yoto 
of the members present at said meot- 
ing; notice of said meeting having heey 
given one month previous. This docs 
not apply to the current expenses of 
the Club. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

This Club will maintain a memboy- 
ship in the Michigan State Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs, and will give ty 
that Association its loyal support. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

These articles may be amended at 
any regular meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, notice of 
such amendment having been given 
one month previous. 





By-Laws. 

1. The parliamentary proceedijes 
of this Club shall be governed by 

2. A quorum to transact business at 
any regular meeting shall consist of 
eight members, but a less number may 
adjourn. 

8. An order of business shall be es- 
tablished by the Executive Committee. 
which may be changed by a vote of 
the Club. 

4. Any member in arrears for men- 
bership shall be deemed not in good 
standing, and shall be debarred from 
debate and vote on any matter of bus- 
iness that may come before the Club. 

5. Officers elected shall continue in 
office until their successors are elected 
and their acceptance obtained. 

6. Members of the Club will be ex- 
pected to fulfill the duties assigned 
to them by the committees, or other 
proper officers, by contributions of pa- 
pers, talks, reading or suggestions. 

7. The membership of any person 
who fails to pay his annual dues with- 
in three months from the date of the 
annual meeting shall be discontinued, 
and such persons shall not again be 
entitled to membership except by pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents and a unani- 
mous vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

8. These by-laws may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Vassar Farmers’ Club held a picnic 
at Sulphur Springs in place of their 
regular meeting, andspent the day very 
pleasantly. In August a day’s institute 
and picnic was held on the fair ground, 
which was largely attended. Prof. 
Mumford was present, and gave an in- 
structive address on “Stock Breeding 
and Feeding.” 

The club was entertained Sept. 15th 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Morse. After an excellent chicken pie 
dinner, the exercises were opened witli 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Mulholland. 
The Kimmis bill, relating to the sala- 
ries of county officers, was read by the 
secretary and discussed by the Rey. 
Mulholland and others, A majority of 
the members were in favor of the bill. 

An excellent article on “The Advan- 
tages of Farm Over City Life,” by ©. 
M. Pierce, was read by Mrs. S. Garner. 
This was followed by an instructive 
talk on “Canning Fruit,” by Mrs. 
Green, with remarks by Mrs. Perry anil 
others. Mrs. Perry next gave her 
method of making salt rising bread. 
which she said was “the easiest made 
and the best bread in the world.” The 
question box added greatly to the in- 
terest of the exercises, Sample copies 
of The Michigan Farmer were distrib- 
uted and several names for trial sub- 
scriptions secured. 

Tuscola Co. M. L. L., Cor, Sec. 

OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The last regular meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Ann Truax. There 
was a fair attendance, the club being 
especially favored in the attendance ot 
the president of the Olive Branch 
Farmers’ Club, Mr. A, J. Taylor and 
his wife as guests. The question under 
discussion was “Our War With Cuba 
and its Probable Results,’ opened by O. 
D. Loomis and followed by the entire 
masculine membership of the club. It 
seemed to be a question all felt like dis- 
cussing. The entire course of our gov- 
ernment in declaring war and in the 
conduct of the same was thoroughly 
gone over and fully approved. 

Our annual picnic ‘this year took a 
new feature. We have an aged lady 
in our club, Mrs, Charity Hope Stevens, 
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who was ninety years old; and on her 
birthday the club, with her family, suc- 
ceeded in giving her a genuine surprise. 
Upwards of one-hundred and fifty per- 
sons were present. Remarks were 
made suitable to the occasion. There 
were also some literary exercises, and 
withal it. proved to be a very interest- 
ing meeting. The best feature was the 
good cheer it gave our honored mem- 
per. We have a rule in our club ex- 
empting those past eighty years of ag> 
from payment of dues, also from mili- 
tary duty. We make them honorary 


members. 
Oakland Co. REPORTER. 


BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club held its annual ‘‘club fair” 
at the farm of M. H. Cogswell. This 
fair is conducted on the same plan as 
any county fair, members of the elub 
bringing the best of whatever they 
have for exhibition. All kinds of grain, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and butter, 
needle and fancy-work, ete, were 
brought. While the premiums are only 
honorary, a feeling is created to do our 
very best to make the fair a success. 
This year one of the members offered 
twenty-five cents per pound for the best 
one-half gallon crock of butter, also 
one dollar for the best “China Aster” 
grown in a pot. A good crowd is al- 
ways attracted, thus the social part is 
made a successful feature. 

After the dinner hour the superin- 
tendent and committees on the differ- 
ent displays are busy awarding the 
premiums. This year a question box 
was introduced and some very interest- 
ing discussions drawn out. 

“Does the Farmer Appreciate His 
Calling?” was answered by a member 
who is in other business, who said, “If 
he does not he ought to, and will if he 
gives up his farm and attempts some 
other calling.’ 

“When is the Time to Sow Grass 
Seed to Get the Best Catch?’ Some 
thought it best to sow timothy in the 
fall with the wheat and clover in the 
spring, but the majority seemed to 
think it best to sow both in the early 
spring some morning when the ground 
is honeyeombed. The general opinion 
was that this method seldom failed. 

“Is the Farmers’ Club a Success?” 
was answered, Yes, as far as it goes, 
put it might be made more so. There 

should be some way of making it 
known if a member has anything to 
sell. Or if he wants to buy it would 
often save time if the buyer or seller 
knew where to go. A committee of 
three was at once appointed by the 
president to attend to such work, they 
to make any announcement at the bus- 
iness session of the club. The ques- 
tion of holding a fair next year was 
voted on and unanimously decided in 
the affirmative. It was moved and 
carried that every member who did 
not bring something for display should 
be fined twenty-five cents. 

Adjourned to meet in October with 
Carleton Ellis, 

MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor, See. 

Lenawee Co. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANKLIN 
FARMERS CLUB. 

This club enjoyed a more than usual 
good time last Saturday. An excellent 
paper by Everett Case on the subject, 
“Jerseys, and Their Influence on the 
Herds of Michigan,” brought to light in 
the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the paper the fact that a major- 
ity of our farmers think Jerseys have 
been a detriment to breeders of stock 
in Michigan. No one disputed their 
good qualities as ‘butter producers, but 
for an all around general purpose cow 
the Jersey is too small, and we have 
how almost no beef cattle. Mr. Gilberi 
thinks western beef better because it is 
fed more corn; that Jerseys are not en- 
tirely to blame for our poor showing of 
beef cattle. 

The secretary read a series of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Webster Farmers’ 
Club of Oakland relative to the subject 
of taxing railroad companies and othe; 
corporations. After discussion the res- 
olutions were adopted by our club. 

After dinner the club listened to a 
very interesting account of his visit to 
England by Samuel White, Esq. In 
answer to questions, he stated that 
Where he visited, nearly all the cattle 
were Herefords, Devons and Durhams, 
and no Jerseys. The horses were either 
draft horses or hackneys; the sheep 
were blackfaced varieties, and a flock 
of Lincolns, by no means first-class, 
brought twelve dollars per head. First- 
Class sheep were selling as high as 
twenty dollars per head. Store shee) 
Weighed about 100 Ibs., fat sheep 200 
Ibs. or more. Hogs, mostly white, long, 
lean, bacon hogs, seldom weighing up 
to 250 Ibs. Eggs sold by the score in- 
Stead of by the dozen as with us. Sold 





for twenty-eight cents per score. Best 
English beef, twenty-five cents per Ib. 
American imported sold cheaper. Farm 
wagons weigh about two tons and will 
earry from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat 
to the load. Roads are fine beyond 
comparison. Railroads, bridges, walls, 
ete., are built to stand for ages. Some 
walls and bridges that he saw were 80) 
years old. All railroad crossings are 
fenced up and an attendant opens the 
gates for the traveling public when the 
way is clear, thus preventing accidents. 
Rents were enormously high according 
to our ideas, ranging fiom twenty to 
forty dollars per acre. English farm- 
ers live better than they did thirty 
years ago. So do farm laborers. They 
have meat in plenty to eat, which was 
not the case once. 

Mr. White said that such a thing as 
a woman standing at a hot stove, can- 
ning fruit, making pies, etc., was un- 
known there, Their focd was substan- 
tial but plain, and the women of forty 
or fifty years of age were red-cheeked 
and hearty, wearing their own abun- 
dant tresses and having sound teeth, in- 
stead of being like their wan, dyspep- 
tic sisters on this side of the water who 
resort to the hair merchant and dentist 
long before middle life to make them 
presentable to society. You will per- 
ceive by this that Mr. White is a brave 
man to make such candid statements 
in a house full of ladies and their es- 
corts, but the worst of it was the 
ladies felt that he spoke the truth, and 
one woman at least declared that in the 
future she would discard unwholesome 
sweets and pastry. 

Mrs. Julia Reed, another member of 
our club, had just returned from a 
European tour and confirmed Mr. 
White's statements and added several 
interesting anecdotes of her own ex- 
periences. She said meat, cheese and 
vegetables were the staples, canned 
and preserved fruits rare, and pies, ex- 
cept those of game, meat, etc., positive- 
ly unknown. 5 

Blessed land! Fellow farmers’ wives. 
let us all emigrate and renew oul 
youth! 

But in truth and soberness there is 


‘need of reform in the lavish luxury of 


the table of the average American 
farmer, if we wish to rear worthy suc- 


cessors tothe stalwart pioneers of our: 


country. 

Our next meeting will be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Burns, at Tipton, 
October 8th. 

Lenawee Co. L. W. G., Cor. See. 

GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Sutherland, September 15. On 
account of the busy time there were 
not many to discuss the Association 
question. However, it was resolved 
that the Green Oak Farmers’ Club is in 
favor of the county salaries system. 
The next meeting with Mr, and Mrs. 
D. O. Van Amburg, October 20th. 

MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor, Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

MANCELONA AND CUSTER FARMERS’ 


The August meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Elder. 
Subject of discussion, ‘The Taxation of 
Railroads.” There was speaking and 
singing of patriotic songs. New mem- 
bers were added to the club. 

The September meeting discussed 
“The Kimmis County Salaries Bill.” 
The bill, as published in The Michigan 


Farmer, was read in its entirety, and. 


met with unanimous favor. H. Argo 
gave the farmers good advice in a 
short speech. October meeting with 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Elder. 
Antrim Co, E. D. ELDER, Cor. Sec. 
CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of this club 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Davis, Sept. 10th, The morning 


session was devoted to business. At-: 


tendance was small but the interest 
good. In the afternoon the discussion 
of the Association question. ‘The 
County Salaries Bill’ was opened by 
Frank Hutchinson, who believes there 
should be a fixed salary for county offi- 
cers, but does not approve of the salary 
being fixed by the board of supervisors. 
He thinks the county should be divide 1 
into three districts and a committee 
from each district be appointed to unite 
and establish these salaries; and that 
all fees taken should be reported and 
turned into the treasury. Mr. George 
Tefft thinks’ there should be a fixed 
salary, and that the board of supervis- 
ors are the most capable of fixing it. 
A strict account should be given of all 
fees received, and the same turned into 
the treasury. Other speakers were of 
the same opinion as Mr. Tefft. 

Mrs. D. W. Chappel’s question, 
“Would it be advisable for the average 
farmer to build a silo?’ brought out 
much discussion. Mrs. Chappel thinks 





a farm of eighty acres should support 
a silo. A silo 16 by 16 feet, and 25 feet 
high has a capacity sufficient for ten 
acres of corn. Silage is considered the 
best and most nutritious of foods for 
milch cows and breeding ewes. 

October meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchin- 
son. 

MRS, MAGGIE BARTELL, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Wixom Farmers’ Club met pur- 
suant to adjournment at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Erwin. But few 
were present, owing to the busy time of 
seeding. But what was lacking in 
nuinbers was made up in zeal. The As- 
sociation topic, “The County Salaries 
Bill,” was earnestly discussed and en- 
dorsed by resolution. The idea of 
amending so as to fix the maximums 
instead of the minimums met with 
favor. The discussion of this topie was 
led by F, Vowles. Next meeting at B. 
T. Nicholson's. 

Oakland Co. D. GAGE, Cor. Sec. 








Before Winter 
Don’t gothrough an- fT 
other winter without a 
separator. Butter is 
higher in price in win- 
ter because itis scarcer 
and harder to make 
then. The SAFETY 
HAND SEPARATOR 
willincrease the yield 
of butter 25 per cent 
from. whatever milk 
you have and it will 
improve the qual- 
ity of the butter 
beyond estimate. ¢ 
Buy one_ before 
winter sets in and make the best but- 
ter and the most butter when it is 
the best price. 






ae ail P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 





Dubuque, Iowa. 


NO SLINE~NO SKIPPERS, 
NO SOUR MEAT. Box,enough 
for 500 1bs. post-naid, on receipt of bve, 
Preservuline Co., 12 Cedar St., N. Y 








i gale grow in profusion.A 
t imate. Choice lands near 
ne, smrowts and Churches at 
ee 2 per acre,on ea 
For free ope ond illustrates book— 
Address= D.W.CASSEDAY, Land Agen 
fp Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aidin the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton. Mich. 





TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and rapidly. Tuition, Board and 
Room, Six Montha Course $85. This can be reduced, 
School reliable. Organized 1874. Send for catalogue. 
ODGE’S INSTATUTE, Valparaiso, Ead. 
SP hacioancaapiceapabiae=coabance Gein RR TR 
: Y i ahead of all other mills, The load 
is equalized, and each horse must 
7 pull hisown share, Grea 
city, speed and comfort. N 
— friction. Give your horses a chance. 
83) SPECIAL PRICES NOW. (Also make « 
= sizes belt power mills; 2 to 25 H.-P.) 
D. N. P. BOWSHER CO. SOUTH BEND, IND. 












A Good Farm for Sale. 


160 ACRES. Good soil and buildings. Living 

water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 

station, school andchurch. Terms easy. Address 
ANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 


CHEAP IOWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 
A. W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 


= ee BRE ies — ai 
A Fruit and Poultry Farm for Rent. j2,2ntcs ‘79 
ingston County. Write to or call on J.J. VAN 
LEUVEN, 28 Woodward.Terrace, Detroit, Mich 











MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enauire further. 
G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E.8., Mich. 


CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 
asmall payment down, the balance on long time. 
a re ORO SWELL see us or write 
OSWELL_ COMPA 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., = ith. 





FARM FOR SALE. #2ieutit chance 
small cope. Write for information, etc. 
ETER H. TERP, Green Bay, Wis. 


of Farming Lands for 
10,000 ACRE Sale, in Is bella county, 
Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments, 
Tities perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 
Prices- $3 to gS peracre. Terms—81 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent, 
Write to JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 


A MODEL HOME 


consisting of 680 acres, seven miles from railroad, 
conveniént to schools and churches, on which no 
expense has been spared to make it one of the 
most desirable places to farm or raise stock. 
Fenced into different fields and pastures, through 
which flows astream of never failing water. Good 
buildings for man and beast; 120 bearing Kieffer 
pear trees; a pecan orchard of 150 trees, some of 
which are now bearing; a mulberry orchard of 
sixty trees that will feed that number of hogs 
bountifully forthree months; black and English 
walnuts, peaches and apples in abundance. As I 
anrnow old, and children gone, the place can be 
had forten dollars ($10.00) per acre, one-half cash, 
balance in easy payments. 

W. H. JOHNSON, Hickory, Newton Co., Miss. 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR and this ad. and we will 
————_—— es SEN you this big $25-lb, 
new 1899 pattern high grade RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, 4 freight C.O.D., subject to examination, 
Examine it a 
a freight 
epot and if 
found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stove bargain 









$ . 
less the 
$1.00 sent 


pS a WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 


freight STOVE CATALOG 


charges. This stove is size No. 8, oven 1s 1644x18x11, to 
is 42x23; made from best pigiron, extra Pes seeny te 
covers, heavy linings and grates, large oven shelf,hea vy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamen- 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
poreclain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
st coal burner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
grate, making ita perfect wood burner. WE ISSUE A BIND- 
IN@ GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
very to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge you $25.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
about 81.00 for each 5 miles, so we save you at least €10, 
Address, SEARS, ROESUCK & CO. (Ine), CHICAGO. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 





STEVENS “FAVORITE” RIFLE. 





In offering the Stevens “Favorite” Rifle to the public it has been the 


aim of the manufacturers to produce 


a strong and thoroughly made rifle, 


perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate and portable, and at a price as low as 


possible to insure good work. 


The first rifles finished were submitted to 


the inspection of a number of expert riflemen of this country, who ex- 
pressed their approval in unqualified ‘praise. 


The model of the “Favorite” Rifle has 
stly balanced, the same care 
exercised in boring and rifling the “Favorite’s” 
They are rifled and chambered for the  .22 


weighing but 414 pounds, and is perfec 


highest price rifles. 
and the .25 Stevens rim-fire 

cartridges. It has a detach- 

able barrel, and the rifle | 
can be taken apart in 10 
seconds and packed in a § 
small place, or as quickly § 
put together. The accuracy 
of these arms is wonderful. 


been pronounced perfect 
being 
arrels as is used in the 


rim-fire 





The barrels are 22 inches in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds 


round, and nicely browned. 


The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a 


strong solid breech 


block which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half 


cock. 


When the lever is down an unobstructed view of the inside of the bar- 
rel can be seen and the rifle easily cleaned from the breech end. 

The stock is finely modeled and has a shot gun butt. 
Our price only $5.25. Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit. Mich. _ 
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HOW TO PRESERV E EGG S. 





Some practical tests regarding the 
storing and preserving of eggs have 
been made in Germany by Director 


Stranch, of the Agricultural School of 
Neisse, and the following is a sum- 


mary: 

Kept in brine: All unfit for use. Net 
decayed, but unpalatable from being sat- 
urated with salt. 

Per cent. spoiled. 

Wrapped in paper 
Kept in solution of saicylic acid and 

glycerin 80 


Rubbed with Scot csisnvascesseesbveckince 70 
xe ee ee rrr 7 
Coated With parfaffin..........220.00.s0cc000- 70 


Painted with a solution of salicylic acid 
et SD bsnckGuspcbesheabsesabanbasess> 70 


Immersed in boiling water 12-15 sec- 
ee at rr rT 
Treated with a solution of alum........50 
Kept in a solution of salicylic acid...... 50 
Coated with soluble glass..............- 40 
Coated. With Goledion. «...<..0..cccccccccses 40 
Coated with varnish...........csceseeceees 40 
Rubbed with bacom.............seccessscees 3 
Packed in wood aShes.............cceees PA 
Treated with boric acid and solub‘e 


qroated’ with potassium Permanganate.20 
Coated with vaseline and kept in lime 
REDE bcvcubsenss. vennversobosbeese All good 
Kept in soluble glass......... All very good 
The second last method is umdoubt- 
edly the best though it is possible, in 
our opinion, to dispense with the vase- 
line and substitute lard. Using a half- 
pound of slacked lime and a _ half 
pound of salt to a pailful of water is 
a mixture that has been tried with 
much success. If the lime is too strong 
it is apt to harden the whites. And it 
is here where the lard would come in, 
as it has the effect of softening the 
action of the lime, as well as, of 
course, proving an additional pre- 
servative. In any case the eggs re- 
quire to be perfectly fresh, Put them 
into the pickle with a dish and keep 
them in a cold place. With attention 
to these points and given the usual 
amount of care the lime mixture, with 
the lard rubbing, should effectually 
preserve eggs for any length of time. 


IMPROVING COMMON FOWLS. 








At the Farmers’ Institutes in Minne- 
sota last winter, Mrs. Ida E. Tilson 
discussed questions relating to poultry 
in an interesting and practical man- 
ner, Being a practical poultry raiser 
herself, her suggestions were the re- 
sult of years of experience and obser- 
vation. Talking of common fowls, she 
gave excellent advice as to their im- 
provement with a view to greater 
profit to their owners. Here is a part 
of what she said: 

The common hens are of all shapes 
and colors that fowls ever grow, and 
they are usually neglected, abused, 
half-starved, and left to shift for them- 
selves generally; but for all that they 
generally pay their way and more too 
—live and thrive, and bring up big 
families of healthy children under the 
most discouraging circumstances. Our 
common fowls are extremely hardy, 
good foragers, mature early, are good 
layers, good sitters and excellent 
mothers, and if you cannot afford to 
start with a flock of pure-bred fowls, 
believe me, it will pay to start with 
common fowls. Take the same pains 
with them that you would with a stock 
of thoroughbreds, and they will re- 
spond quickly and generously. If 
size be your object, select your biggest 
common hens and mate them with a 
rooster of some of the larger breeds; 
if you desire egg-production, select the 
hens that- you knew to be the best 
layers; and for any other special pur- 
pose select males from a breed that 
possesses the qualities that you may 
desire, Chickens from these crosses 
will be “half-blood” and much superior 
to the common fowls. The next year, 
mate the best of the half-blood pul- 
lets to pure-bred cocks, and keep the 
best of the pullets from this cross for 
breeding stock the third year. In this 
way, always keeping your best hens 
and pullets each year, and using only 
thoroughbred cocks, you will in a few 
years have a flock of fowls that for 
all practical purposes will be just as 
good as though you had started out 
with thoroughbreds, If you have not 
the cash to buy pure-bred cocks .to 
mate with hens to begin with, do not 
think that you can do nothing toward 
improving your common fowls.’ Com- 
mon fowls can be greatly improved in 
point of size by always selecting the 
largest and best to “keep over,” to 
breed from; by always setting eggs 
from the hens that are known to be 
the best layers. On some farms where 
this course hag been followed year 
after year, the fowls have increased 


in size and rival the Leghorns and 
Hamburgs in egg production. In one 
case that came under my observation, 
in five years from the time the im- 
proving process commenced, the aver- 
age egg product from the hens had in- 
creased about one-third, and the aver- 
age weight of the fowls had increased 
in about the same proportion. In all 
that time no “fresh blood” was intro- 
duced into the flock; the improvement 
was wholly due to food, care and the 
selection of the best each year. Of 
course the same results could have 
been reached in two years by the use 
of thoroughbred roosters; but the 
woman who owns these hens did not 
have the thoroughbred roosters, or yet 
the money to buy them, so she went 
ahead and did the best she could 
with such fowls as she had, and her 
best was very good indeed. It is a 
fact that the third winter after she 
began her work of improvement her 
hens laid more eggs than any other 
flock in the neighborhood; and there 
were some thoroughbred flocks among 
her neighbors. Now, you need not try 
to twist this into an argument or any- 
thing else in favor of common fowls 
over the improved varieties, for it is 
nothing of the kind. I believe in im- 
proved varieties of fowls, believe that 
thoroughbred and very high-grade 
fowls will pay the farmer and market 
poultry raiser better than common 
fowls, just as surely as the thorough- 
bred and grade Jersey or Holstein cow 
will pay the farmer and dairyman bet- 
ter than a common cow; but I also be- 
lieve that there are many, very many, 
who have read so much of the book 
that has been written about starting 
with “the best’ that they really believe 
it will not pay to start until they have 
money enough to buy a flock of high- 
priced, thoroughbred fowls, and I am 
trying to show them that it will pay 
to start with “just common fowls,” 
and improve the stock as they go 
along, 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


FOR SALE BRONZE TURKEYS, pure 

* bred, extra good ones. 
Toms, $3; hens, $2. Also pure bred Poland-China 
Pigs, either sex, from registered and unregis- 
tered stock. ELMER J. ALLMAN, Concord, Mich. 


PURE PEKIN DRAKES ON"¥ FOR Sauce. 


F. M. _ BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 














350 BU. A DAY 


WITH THE WOLVERINE 
No. 305 Grinding Mill, Grinds more with 
less see ot mee wey any other mill on earth, 
y becai use crusher and ead run on separate 
Semi ction. Has avtomatic 


y with or without elevator. ee with 2 to8 H, 
‘et Grinds ear corn and all kinds of grain fine or coarse ft or 
feed or family use. TRI! the atest of satisfaction. We will 
>ship ito you ON T 
¢of grinding mila: pr P, rs p Milis $1 95.10 415.50. 
of grinding mills, 2 to wee! ills ‘to 
‘ | a Cant ans sae. re sear 
t 
) and styles. an 
) 8 ft. Steel Mill irish All 
All sizes TREAD AND SWEEP, yen 
$21. 30: 0: 4-horse, $29.50. All goods nm 
yon approval, Send forFREE 256-page catalogue, showing il 
f trations, descriptions and prices of the most complete line of agri-§ 
(cultural implements you have ever seen in one book. It will pay 
» (Address in fi 


MARVIN SMITH CO. 66 $Clinton'St. 8 H Chicago, Il Le 
° CORDS IN 10 HOURS 








BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Folds like a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 

timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORE 
ee Tae ae t — 2men in any other way, and do it 
BASIE! use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
oy V7 ad Tatest IMPROVEMENTS and eget 
from thousands. Firs 
FOLDI 





'@ MACHINE Co., 
4. § Clinton Street, H 18, Chieago, all, 


Ol we Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


SENT ON TRIAL! 
THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 

i PRICE ONLY $3.50. 

{ Why buy a cat ina 

bag when you can 


























have the best machine 
on the market sent 
you by express c. 0. d. 
on 10 days’ trial and if not satisfactory the ex- 
press agent willrefund youyour money. Address 


WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE co., Detroit, Mich. 


























































































































Turn to Page 12-658 
for complete solution of ‘‘line fence’’ quarrels. 
High enough, close enough, strong enough, and 





cheap enough. Ask for “Fall styles and prices.’’ 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 















| STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 114 TO 44 TONS PER HOUR. 

















see & SHAW. on. MERS.. Owosso, Mich. 











E YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 
ie HERCULES POWDER 2.1% 


DO IT SAFELY, SURELY; AND CHEAPLY. 













OME UNKNO' 


‘ Ct ‘cago, ll 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
wi HE WANTS xe PUT YOU OFF WITH 


THE HERCULES S POWDER COMPANY, 
and Pittsburg. Pa 







BRAND, SEND TO 












(\ \OSL Guravre 


and ceonowical. 
dui Jacko or wo Sale, 
Kansas uy FLO Pre 99 ( 0, 


12S Mal! di 


kansas Gu y hho, 



























CORN 
FODDER 


Green or dry, will 
not only go twiceas # 
far, but will do ‘wo 
times as much 
GOOD if cut or 
shredded with a 
Smalley Machine. 


The Smalley 
Family of 
Feed Savers 


are used by up-to-date 
farmers everywhere. 


“Yankee”? Silo Sense, 
our latest silo booklet, mailed 
Jree if you name this paper. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., 
Sole Makers, MANITOWOC, WIS. F 
THE A.W.STRAUB CO., 
General Agents, 
Canal & Randolph Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A DOLLAR. SAVED 


fe isa dolilarearned. You can both 
Hie earn it and save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


\\ CRINDING MILLS, 
V\ Save it when =f pe rind 
















FOOS MFG. 00.Sprigfeld,0. 


: * gen own earn 
>~ : ou. fring for 
i ; =< ain nei ghbors. four sizes 
I AGE + toni power; others for 
zs : My horse power. Free catalogue. 





. 4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
jbanded, height 3 ft. 4 in., 3 ft.8 in. or4 ft. 
Spokes 11-16 or 11-8 in. For any other 
sizes sendforcatalogue. Cut this adout 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we will send them 
by freight C. 0. D, EXAMINE THEM at your 
freight age h = ea pay freight agent 
balance, $5.50 and freight c 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & & COs Hi CACO, ILL. 








~PARMERS BUY DIRECT 


BUGGIES, HARNESS 
and Farm Implements, 
Feed and Ensilage Cut- 
ters, and Fodder Shred- 
ders, made in all sizes for 
both hand and power use. 
Send for catalogue. 


we 
Standard Carriage & Implement Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


9 
Farmers’ Stove. 
Buy a wood-burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold fire the year 
round if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
fectly safe. Write for circu- 
lar, also seéd price list. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS 
*%.- SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
_SECTIONAL VIEW. 116 & 7 St. Clair St., Toledo, 0. 


SEED. GRAIN. 


Here is a first-class 


FANN!NG MILL 
with Bagger ihat will clean and 
separate, and Bagall kinds ofGrain 
an | Seeds, 00 nowin use. Ca 
city.60 bush Wheat per hour; 0) 1s, 
80to100 bush. Will weparate. Oats 
oa Wome ter rf 














‘THE DRILLED WELL! 


is beyond a doubt 


THE PURE WELL. 


A never-failing stratum can be 
quickly and easily found with the 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


~ and much worthless, 
a arid ground 

n be made valuable 
thereby. Write for our r illustrated catalogue. 


Star bowie: Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 









PPAPPPPPPPP PP PPP 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(Chieago Suburb) 





CHEAPER 
STOCK 
FEED 


Cooked feed is eget 
goes vig — cold 4 
raw feed. This Feed C coker is cheaper and 
cooks Samar with less fuel than any other. 
Scientitically made, Will last a life-time. 

5 sizes—30, 40, 50, 60 and 70 gallons. Prices a halfless 
than other Cookers of equal capacity, Your money back 
if it doesn't suit. We prepay freight. Circular free. 

; HEESEN BROS. &C0., 4° Pearl St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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"ULL VALUE es 


from corn and other i 
grains ean enly be 
secured by grinding 


BUCKEYE 


FEED MILL AND POWER 


COMBINED crushes 


and grinds ear corn, cob and 
all,and grinds all grains, 
single or mixed, as fine as 
for: wish. Supplies power 
or eet Purposes at same 
time. Latest catalog free. 
STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 
76th & Wallace Sts, CHICAGO. 
Suenis inside burr 
revolves twice to 
sweep’s om. Or- 
i 

















re between 
ee 
on chill- 
ed roller bear- 








Sold PY fe an al absolute gua ‘arantee to Qe double the 

amount of work of any other will of same size or 

DAIN MEG. © Write for circulars and prices. 
Carrollton, Mo. 






MFG. CO., 





LUMBER. 


To Sell Direct to the 


FARMER AND CONTRACTOR. 
Long Barn Timbers. Barn Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. 

Write for prices. 


C. S. BLISS Saginaw, Mich. 





free. Addre: 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING Mio. 


£05 Wesson Ave.. DETROIT, 








@& When writing to advertisers please 
mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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